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‘STUDENTS’ SET” 


$33.00 FOR $25.00. 
(BY EXPRESS.) 


Many of our patrons who have purchased the $10.00 Student’s Set after 
studying the same have written for books that would give them 
advanced information on the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Magnetism. 


The Advanced Set has been made up in reply to such demands. 


The 


books selected for this list are from the pens of acknowledged authorities on 


the subjects treated. 


Fowler's New Phrenological Bust. With up- 
wards of too divisions, in china. Newly-dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been sub-divided to indicate the various 

hases of action which many of them assume. 
ft is a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, 
and is undoubtly the latest contribution to 
Phrenological Science, and the most complete 
bust ever published. Price. $5.00. English 
Price, 12-6s. 


Gray’s Anatomy. One large volume. Fully 
illustrated. The best on the subject ever 
written. The acknowledged standard work and 
used in the best medical colleges. Price, $7.00, 
English price, 32s, 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phreno - 
logy, Physiology and Physiognomy. A com- 
plete Hand-book for the People. With over 
One hundred new illustrations, including a 
chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologist, 
Prof. L. N. Fowrer. Cloth, $1.00. English 
price, 4s. Revised by Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


Lectures on fan. A series of 21 Lectures on 
Physiology, and Phrenology. delivered by 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in 
England many of which are now out of print 
and can only be had in this volume. By L. N. 
Fowler. Price, $1.50. English price, 4s. 


The Phrenological Dictionary. A handy and 
useful book for the pocket for all interested in 
Phrenology. It gives the names of the organs, 
their location. explanation, and sub-divisions ; 
also many Anatomical and Physiological terms. 
By‘L. N. and J. A. Fowler. Price. r5c. Eng- 
lish price, 6d. 


Hygiene of ~ mo and the Cure of Nervous 
ness. By Holbrook. Part I, contains 
chapters on “ae Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves, How to Cure 
Nervousness, Value of a Large Supply of 
Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty Impor- 
tant Questions Answered. What Our 
Thinkers and Scientists Say. Part IT, 
contains Letters Describing the Physical 
and Intellectual. Habits of 28 -well-known 
Menand Women. Part I, and Part II, com- 
lete in one volume. Price, $1.00. English 

rice, 3S.-6d. 


Animal [lagnetism. Practica. Instructions in 
Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans 
lated by Thomas C, Hartshorn.’ Revised Edi 
tion, with an appendix of notes by the trans 
lator, and letters from eminent Physicians and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States. 
524 pages. Price, $2.00. English price, 8s. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Relations of the 
Human System and their Application to the 
Preseryation of Health. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 
223 pages, 191 illustrations. Price, cloth. $1.25. 
English price, 5s 


A Natural System of Elecution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti 
tntion considered in its three-fold nature 
Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 
Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Price, 
$2.00. English price, 8s. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints 
This is not a common-place book on the plan of 
numerous school text-books. but one well 
worthy the attention of all who would excel as 
speakers, readers, etc. 


Sketches of Phrenological Biography. Vol. I. 
Some account of the life and labors of Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Gall, founder of Phrenology. and his Dis- 
ciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim, by Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Price, soc. English price. 2s. 


The New [Model Anatomical Manikin. This is 
a combination of Charts of portions of the 
human body hinged so as to lay over one 
another, and to be opened or dissected, exhibi- 
ting the general anatomy in all its parts and 
their relation to each other and mounted on a 
base 18x36 inches. The figure represents the 
adult human form on the scale of one-half t 
size of life the entire work being done in bril- 
liant colors by the most improvec Chromo- Litho- 
graphic processes, on fine cloth lined material 
highly finished, being strong and durabie as well 
as handsome, and made expressly for this pur- 
pose. A valuable aid in the study of Physiology. 
»rice, $10.00. English price, 40s. 


Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord. By 
5, 


R. Whitaker. Revised edition. finely illus- 
trated, of immense practical value. Price,$2.00. 
English price, 6s. 


The Books, Manikin or Bust may be ordered singly, at the prices 


quoted, by express. 


This set is absolutely necessary to the student who 


intends to take the special examinations at the close of the session at the 
American Institute of Phrenology or lessons by mail. 


Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 
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A Near View of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY AND AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


THE SERIES OF UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS. No. 4. 
From A PERSONAL EXAMINATION BY J. A. FOWLER. 


To be a successful president of a If a university required a figurehead 
popular university one needs to have a as a president, or one possessed of 
many sided character to be able to wealth or influence of a popular char- 
adapt one’s self to the requirements acter, and not an organizer, scholar, 
of such a position. professor, or man of any distinguished 





PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, AS HE APPEARED A FEW YEARS AGO. 
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learning, it would be an easy task to 
select one of this character, but where 
a man has to be an organizer, or dis- 
tinguished for some definite line of 
thought, he has to be chosen according 
to his fitness for this particular line of 
study and the work that is paramount 
in the college or institution over 
which he is to preside. 

In our mind’s eye, we, at this mo- 
ment, can recognize the reason why 
Professor Eliot is at the head of Har- 
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orous work, but where he will need to 
take more care will be in taking on too 
great a variety of work, without allow- 
ing himself time for sleep, food, or 
rest, to accomplish half what he wants 
to do. His temperament will not 
tempt him to take much leisure or en- 
joy idleness. Had he more of the 
Vital Temperament such might be the 
case, and personally it might be an ad- 
vantage to him to add ten or fifteen 
pounds avoirdupois to his weight by 





THE CAMPUS OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


vard University; Professor Hadley is 
President of Yale; Professor Butler is 
President of Columbia; Chancellor 
MacCracken is President of the New 
York University; Miss Irwin is Dean 
of Radcliffe; Miss Caroline Hazard is 
President of Wellesley; Miss Laura D. 
Gillis is President of Barnard, and 
Miss Lillian W. Johnson, President of 
the Western College for Women. 

In the case of President Woodrow 
Wilson we find a man who is a peer 
among his fellows for organizing abil- 
ity and for his power to superintend, 
direct, and mark out work. He is es- 
sentially a man of action, and one who 
can work easily in many directions. 

In temperament we find he is large- 
ly of the Motive-Mental type, which 
enables him to use his brain with less 
fatigue than is possible with the aver- 
age man, for he can keep up his ner- 
vous energy and his supply of arterial 
circulation largely through active, vig- 


indulging in a little more leisure, and 
avoiding a too strenuous life. 

The activity of his brain, however, 
absorbs a large proportion of his circu- 
lation, and his nutritive system is not 
so much to the fore as we would like 
to see. He is wiry and possesses un- 
usual grit; hence his muscular system 
and framework are sustained, and he 
shows much tenacity of body and mind. 

His height of stature and distinct 
outline of features also denote the mo- 
tive, energetic, perceptive, fact-gath- 


_ ering faculties. His active brain shows 


a percentage of the Mental Tempera- 
ment and the professional tendency of 
his mind. He is eager for knowledge, 
and is not satisfied unless he can sur- 
round a subject, and take everything 
exhaustively into account, for a smat- 
tering of a subject will not satisfy him. 
He always likes to go to the root of any 
question that he studies, and on this 
account he will be thorough in the ap- 
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plication of his ideas to the subject he 
handles. 

He has two phases of character, or a 
duplex intellect that serves him in the 
direction of gathering knowledge; and 
at the same time he reasons about his 
work in a philosophic way and wants 
to find out everything from its primary 
cause and source to its ultimate climax. 
He reasons from cause to effect, and 


may be of a literary rather than of a 
commercial character. 

He is not a man to be carried away 
by his appetites or passions, but he is 
cool, collected, matter-of-fact, business- 
like, and capable of interpreting ideas 
in a very cogent, practical way. Few 
men have a better mental equipment 
for diagnosing facts than he has, for 
his reflective faculties know what to do 





PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY. 
Photo. by Rockwood. Profile taken specially for the Phrenological Journal. 


when he has gathered matter for his 
deductions, he then shows originality 
in putting his ideas together. 

He has a wonderful memory for as- 
sociated facts and historical events, and 
does not allow anything to escape his 
notice of what is going on around him, 
or even what has taken place in the 
past. He knows how to draw infer- 
ences, make comparisons, and analyze 
a subject with great force and clear- 
ness. He is just the man to differen- 
tiate between qualities, and the latter 





with a subject, however intricate it 
may be. Some professors attend only 
to the scientific side of their profes- 
sion, without dipping into the philos- 
ophy of their work. In Dr. Wilson 
we have a man who is gifted in both 
aspects of study, and his head indicates 
this very prominently. 

He is intuitive, but he may not trust 
to his intuitions, preferring rather to 
reason things out for himself, and get 
hold of data before he allows himself 
to be guided by his intuitional judg- 
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ment. Yet when he analyzes his own 
mind he must find that his first im- 
pressions were the ones that eventually 
guided him, even although he gave 
himself time to consider the pros and 
cons of the subject. 

His moral brain is indicated by the 
fulness in the superior development of 
his top head. Conscientiousness makes 
him very scrupulous in carrying out 
any line of conduct or any agreement 
that he has made, and were he at the 
head of a large establishment, where 
character and principle were at stake, 
he would be very practical in utilizing 
every influence that was for the well- 
being of the young. 

In speaking he should have a prac- 
tical kind of eloquence, not the flow- 
ery, wordy type of expression, but that 
eloquence that says something in a 
forcible, telling way. His Construct- 
iveness helps him in the use of lan- 
guage very considerably, and enables 
him to always use the best words to ex- 
press his meaning. Thus he will never 
be at a loss for a word, and young men 
who listen to any speech of his will 
invariably feel that they have received 
some thoughts, data, or encouragement 
which they could not gather from an 
ordinary speaker. His ideas form 
themselves quickly in his mind, and 
when he has a topic to speak upon he 
is able to cover the whole ground of the 
subject, so much so that no one else 
needs to speak on the same topic on the 
same occasion. 

He is independent in spirit, manly 
in his bearing, and persevering in his 
way of doing work, for he knows how 
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to overcome impediments in his way. 
He is respectful and differential, cour- 
ageous and thoughtful of the needs of 
others, and is not carried away by arti- 
ficial hopes. He does not build castles 
in the air, and dislikes compliments 
and flattery. 

He is economical when economy is 
necessary, but he is extravagant when 
he wants to gratify his friends. He is 
forgetful of self when he is doing any 
special work, and when he is engaged 
in literary pursuits he is inclined to 
forget his personal needs. 

His social nature is largely under 
the direction of his intellect. Thus, 
in expressing his sentiments, he is 
thoughtful of the wishes and needs of 
those around him. 

Thus he should be known for his lit- 
erary gifts, through his fact-gathering 
faculties; for his oratorical powers, 
through his practical way of present- 
ing a subject; for his classical knowl- 
edge, through his reflective and rea- 
soning faculties; for his organizing 
ability, through his far-sightedness 
and availability of mind in using up 
material at hand, in adapting himself 
to circumstances, and in using his op- 
portunities. Thus as a speaker, wri- 
ter, and organizer he should rank with 
the best men of the day and compare 
well with those of past history. 

He has a retentive memory and a 
masterly way of getting through work 
which enables him to accomplish more 
in one day than many do in two. His 
influence is broadening all the time as 
he becomes more and more in touch 
with life and character. 





Live, work on, O Earthy! 


From the low earth round you, 
Reach the heights above you: 

From the stripes that wound you, 
Seek the loves that love you! 

God’s divinest burneth plain 
Through the crystal diaphane 

Of our loves that love you. 

—E. B. Browning (The Drama of Exile). 
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‘‘Phrenology and Moral Evolution.” 


ADDRESS GIVEN BY CHARLES WESLEY BRANDENBURG, M.D., aT THE CLOSING 
EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





The doctor 
said in part: 

“More _ stress 
should be placed 
upon the impor- 
tance of the 
moral faculties 
which constitute 
the governing 
power over the 
whole mind. 
Man existed 
long before anything was definitely 
known concerning the existence of the 
moral faculties. 

“Moral evolution is a very important 
subject. Through man’s faculty of 
imaginative genius he can see the 
earth’s deep foundations and the blue 
vault that covers it. When man was 
called into being there was introduced 
into the world a psychological plan of 
existence, and to-day, in order to make 
a thorough study of his moral, intel- 
lectual, and social character, we must 
take him as we find him. Human life 
is first carried on by the useful pow- 
ers of the mind and the muscles of the 
body in building up the animal nature, 
which is represented in the base of the 
brain around and above the ears. With 
this part of the brain barbarous na- 
tions conquered and crushed less vig- 
orous ones, and enjoyed but little peace 
as a result of the ignorance that ex- 
isted everywhere. 

“In modern civilization we find a 
large brain in the temporal ridge, but 
it is more properly restrained by the 
superior development of the moral 
qualities, as well as by the anterior and 











Photo by Rockwood. 
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Love Labor: For if thou dost not want 
it for Food, thou mayest for Physick. It 
is wholesome for the body, and good for the 
mind. It prevents the fruits of idleness, 


posterior regions which preside over 
the intellectual and social elements of 
man’s nature. 

“Health and vitality are essentials 
at the commencement of life to give 
a good foundation for the proper 
growth of the brain, and this vitality 
should be maintained throughout life, 
in order to keep up balance of power. 

“Man has a higher conception of his 
duty in life by developing and then 
keeping under control his animal na- 
ture. The crown on his head indicates 
the esteem with which he holds in re- 
gard all the other qualities of his mind. 
A man of moral principle has a head 
that is high, long, and wide on the top; 
but one who lacks Conscientiousness 
and is flat or low in this region never 
will occupy a position of high moral 
standing. But when the head is low, 
and the organs of Causality and Con- 
scientiousness are lacking, a man with 
such an organization should never be 
in the church, for his moral evolution 
has not been sufficient to allow him to 
teach the highest spiritual truths to 
his fellow-men. 

“There is, however, a difference be- 
tween a moral man and a spiritual 
one. The former, while he is sincere, 
does not see with the light of his 
spiritual nature. These differences 
manifest themselves in the practical 
application to which the faculties are 
developed and used. Thus man’s moral 
evolution shows itself in various ways 
and in various stages, just the same 
as the other parts of the brain, say the 
intellect and social groups, manifest 
their evolutionary processes.” 


which many times comes of nothing to do, 
and leads too many to do what is worse 
than nothing.—William Penn (17th Cen- 
tury). 
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The Neurological Side of Child Life. 


By Dr. Cora M. Batwarp. 


I congratu- 
late the class of 
1905 for taking 
up the study of 
Phrenology at 
the present time, 
because the sci- 
entific, thinking 
educators and 
humanitariansof 
to-day have come 
to realize the 
need of every branch of learning that 
will help them to solve the great social 
and economic problems of life. 

There opens to you this great child- 
study question. 

In this city there are about two per 
cent of children in the public schools 
mentally deficient. 

There are about eight thousand ac- 
tual feeble-minded children unpro- 
vided for by the State. 

Now, if these atypical or subnormal 
children of the public schools are not 
looked after by conscientious educators, 
they will soon become inefficient, un- 
balanced, non-supporting men and 
women whom the State will have to 
take care of. 

The normal child is a complex study, 
but the abnormal and subnormal child 
is a gigantic study. 

No other question in pedagogy, says 
E. W. Bohannon, manifests such a 
crying need for intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, patient study. Scores of thou- 
sands could testify to the truth of this 
out of their own bitter, even tragic ex- 
periences. 

Many are they who have been need- 
lessly, almost criminally misunderstood 
by those from whom they had a natu- 
ral right to be properly appreciated. 

The truant is a discouraged boy, one 
who has fallen by the wayside of school 
life; a boy whose ambition, hope, and 
self-respect have been crushed by the 





open ridicule and continuous compari- 
sion with brighter children in school. 

From truancy to tramp, from tramp 
to crime, thence to a reformatory or 
prison. 

Ah, the pages of sad histories that 
are found in these institutions! 

The State has not yet learned the 
need of prevention of crime. There is 
no board of health to quarantine places 
of vice and its most deadly diseases. 

My friends you are needed in this 


work, for child study is in its infancy.. 


The field is broad and the laborers are 
few. 

It is almost a blot upon the history 
of the educational system of this great 
America, that it has just awakened to 
the need of special classes and special 
care for this atypical or subnormal 
child. 

We need small day schools, with 
laboratories and manual - training 
equipments, located all over this coun- 
try; for the separation of these chil- 
dren from parents and home, be it ever 
so humble, is a serious question. 

You are needed as specialist not only 
for the abnormal and subnormal child, 
but for the normal child. 

It seems strange that the Phrenolo- 
gists have been and are the only spe- 
cialists to be consulted as to what course 
to pursue in disciplining a child, and 
what special line of study to fit chil- 
dren for their proper vocation in life. 

It is amazing to know how little ad- 
vice the family physician can give par- 
ents as regards the mental side of child 
life. Yet mental, moral, and physical 
defects go hand in hand. 

Many a child’s backwardness and 
bad disposition is due to some physical 
defect or auto-intoxication of the in- 
testinal tract. We are just beginning 
to learn the serious results to a child’s 
nervous system that these poisons pro- 
duce. 
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My hearers may have in mind that 
unfortunate child, born with a chain of 
degeneracy worse than a mill stone 
around his neck, or children of down- 
trodden parents whose only hope was 
to keep a shelter over their heads and 
starvation from their door; until the 
only inheritance the child has is a neu- 
rotic unbalanced mentality. But this 
sad picture of mental incapacity may 
come to your child and to mine. 

That beautiful boy or girl who but 
vesterday was the light and pride of 
the home, may by a slight infectious 
disease to-day be in need of a skilled 
teacher. 

I hope to see every member of the 
class of 1905 become Phreno-Peda- 
gogians. Study the psychosis of these 
unfortunate children; give them your 
scientific care and deepest sympathy. 

Let me close by giving you Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman’s poem, “For 
You” as a parting message. 
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Shall you complain who feed the world, 
Who clothe the world, who house the 
world; 
Shall you complain who are the world 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour you show your 
power 
The world must follow you. 


The world’s life lies in your right hand, 
Your strong right hand, your skilled 
right hand ; 
You hold the whole world in your 
hand, 
See to it what you do! 
Or dark or light, or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you. 


Then rise as you never rose before, 

Or hoped before, or dared before, 

And show as was never shown before 
The power that lies in you. 

Unite as one, see justice done! 
Believe and dare and do! 


Phrenology and the Medical Profession. 


PAPER READ AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, 1905, sy F. W. Brown, M.D., GRADUATE. 


The attitude of the medical profes- 
sion toward Phrenology, it would seem, 
is similar to the Irishman’s parrot. 
Pat bought a bird in market, thinking 
it to be a parrot, but in reality it was 
an owl. He was telling some friends 
about his parrot, and, after he had fin- 
ished, one of them asked him if it 
talked much. “No,” said Pat, “it 
don’t talk much, but it kapes up a divil 
of a sight o’ thinkin’.” 

Medical science really includes 
everything affecting human life. There 
are several branches, of course all im- 
portant, but which one of them is most 
important, if any one of them can be 
so? 

Anatomy embraces simply the dead 
works, devoid of the energy and power 
of life, or the structure. 


Physiology is the science of the 
mechanism in motion, as in life. 

In the watch the source of power is 
the mainspring. In the locomotive 
the steam. 

What is the source of energy in the 
human being? 

It is called vital force. 

What is vital force? 

All we know of it is by its effects, 
on the ceasing of which death ensues. 

The vital foree moves the mechan- 
ism, but the direction in which it shall 
move, what it shall do, and the end to 
which it shall work is dictated by the 
intelligent mind within. 

A locomotive under full steam is 
only an agency for good when it is 
under the controlling power of the en- 
gineman in the cab; when it is other- 
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wise, it is a terrific power of destruc- 
tion. 

In every human life, normally, the 
“intelligent mind shifts the warp and 
the woof at its pleasure, and inter- 
poses the colors of its fancy, and the 
result is a cloth that embodies in a pict- 
ure the conception of the mind that 
had controlled the mechanism.” 

This power is exercised by means of 
the will, through the brain and ner- 
vous system of man. It may be done 
consciously or unconsciously. It should 
be done consciously, at least until the 
formation of correct and desirable hab- 
its, so that, acting even unconsciously, 
the working will be in the right direc- 
tion. 

Phrenology points out the relation 
between the developments of the brain 
and body, and the manifestations of the 
Mind, the living principle within. 

Phrenology says, as is the visible or- 
ganization so is the invisible organizer, 
the real personality that inhabits it, 
that builds it, and that uses it to ex- 
press itself. 

Through the study of the visible or- 
ganization Phrenology unfolds the in- 
visible force behind it. 

It is, then, certainly not the least 
important branch of medical science or 
human science. 

Phrenology is not concerned alone 
with pathological conditions of mind. 
It unfolds the normal individual as 
well. 

In disorders of the mind and of the 
brain and nervous system, which are 
so extensive as to cause organic or 
structural changes, these are capable of 
demonstration by laboratory methods. 

But in the normal individual, or in 
one whose disordered mental manifes- 
tations are of such a harmless nature 
as not to justify surgical interference, 
mental functions cannot be demon- 
strated by laboratory methods. 

The science of Phrenology is, there- 
fore, necessarily and essentially one of 
observation. Observation alone can 
detect where its methods or modes of 
application are faulty; and observation 
must perfect it. 
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In considering many diseases, the- 
ories concerning them have been pre- 
sented to the profession, and ideas ad- 
vanced by workers along these certain 
lines, and the profession has accepted 
these theories and ideas for the pur- 
pose of study and observation, only re- 
jecting and discarding them after posi- 
tive demonstration that they were false. 

Phrenology’ certainly merits the 
same fair consideration at the hands of 
the profession. 

The observations and investigations 
of such eminent men as Dr. Ferrier, 
Dr. Gowers, Dr. Landois, Lombroso, 
Mantegazza, and others clearly show 
that they are working along the lines 
laid down by Phrenology; and in their 
published works, and in those of Dr. 
Bain, Dr. Galton, Dr. Maudsley. Dr. 
Ecker, Dr. Benedict, Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low, and others are statements in har- 
mony with the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy as advanced by Dr. Gall more than 
one hundred years ago. 

The force of mind as a causative 
factor in disease, and also as a cura- 
tive agent. has long been recognized 
by the medical profession, yet this is a 
force not demonstrable by laboratory 
methods. 

A comparatively recently recognized 
branch of medical science founded on 
this force of mind is suggestive thera- 
peutics. 

What is suggestive therapentics but 
an elaboration of the principle em- 
ployed by the first mother who kissed 
away the pain of her hurt child! 

The personality of the physician has 
been a silent, forceful therapeutic 
power, unconsciously exercised by him 
since the healing art has been prac- 
tised. 

Force of mind is a fact, but not de- 
pendent on laboratory methods of 
demonstration. 

Personality is practically everything. 
both in the patient and his disease, and 
in the physician and his ability to cure. 
hence the necessity of the physician 
possessing the ability to at once know 
the personality he has before him in his 
patient. 
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The best text-book on the force of 
mind and suggestive therapeutics is a 
text-book on Phrenology. 

As a means of knowing the person- 
ality of his patient, as a means of clas- 
sification and treatment of mental 
defectives, and as a text-book on char- 
acter building, a text-book on Phrenol- 
ogy is unequalled. 

What am I? Why am I what I am? 
How can I change and improve my 
condition? These are questions of 
vital importance to every human being. 

No other science answers these ques- 
tions so satisfactorily and completely 
as Phrenology. 

I believe that any physician who will 
conscientiously investigate Phrenology 
with an open and receptive mind, and 
apply its teachings in his daily rounds, 
will be convinced of its truth. 

Every observing student of human 
nature must necessarily be convinced, 
after even only superficial observation, 
that there is a relation between certain 
brain developments and the disposition 
and character of the individual. 

In the physician’s daily routine of 
contact with his patients; in the ad- 
vising of parents relative to them- 
selves and their children, their health, 
education, occupation, everything that 


concerns their mental and _ physical 
welfare, he will find Phrenology of in- 
estimable value. 

For the purpose of cerebral localiza- 
tion, in brain surgery, and in various 
mental and nervous derangements, as 
well as physical, he will find it of great 
value. 

In the physician’s work as medical 
examiner in the selection of life-insur- 
ance risks, and also in the selection of 
employees for large employing com- 
panies, such as railway companies, 
where both the physical and mental 
qualities should be taken into consider- 
ation, he will find great aid in Phre- 
nology. 

Indeed, every physician fails to 
avail himself and his patients or clients 
of all the means obtainable for their 
advantage when he neglects the appli- 
cation of the principles of Phrenology. 

The medical profession claimed its 
founder, Dr. Gall. and he was an emi- 
nent member of it. 

His discoveries should be an insep- 
arable part of medical science, and the 
profession should honestly and consci- 
entiously investigate his theories, use 
their own observation in their applica- 
tion, and they will surely be convinced 
of their truth and value. 


Artistic Illustration as an Adjunct to Phrenology. 


ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE BY F. B. UTLEY, GRADUATE 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 1905. 


We will divide our subject into two 
parts: Phrenology and Art. and Art 
and Phrenology. We will consider 
Phrenology and Art first. I have long 
been a firm, tenacious, and even stub- 
born believer that Phrenology should 
be a part of our public-school curricu- 
lum. I am convinced that the intro- 
duction of Phrenology into our schools 
would be a potent factor in accomplish- 
ing many social and moral reforms. 
It is unfortunate that our educational 
systems deal only with the organs of 
the anterior portion of the brain. The 


posterior faculties are allowed to run 
wild, as it were. While they may be 
developed so far as size is concerned, 
they are neither trained nor educated. 
If the bare rudiments of Phrenology 
were taught, such as the temperaments, 
groups of faculties, etc., it would be 
well, and if the subject of mating and 
heredity were taught from a phreno- 
logical standpoint, it would do much 
toward reducing the number of di- 
vorees and would lessen the number of 
imbeciles. 

In higher education, Phrenology is 
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equally as important; the artist and 
the sculptor need to know its princi- 
ples in order to do correct work. Im- 
agine an artist drawing the picture of 
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a benevolent man and making him de- 
ficient in the region of the faculty of 
Benevolence. Imagine a sculptor mak- 
ing a statue of some minister and giv- 
ing him the propensities of a pugilist. 
I say, therefore, that the man who will 
introduce Phrenology into the schools 
of this and other lands will be greater 
than he that taketh a city. You may 
have your great reformers, but the man 
who will introduce Phrenology into 
schools should have his statue carved 
in pure gold and placed upon the high- 
est point of the pinnacle of fame. 

Art and Phrenology.—Of course 
every phrenologist cannot be an artist. 
But every phrenologist will at some 
time feel the need of being able to draw 
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in order to illustrate some point or fac- 
ulty. It is much easier to draw a head 
than is generally supposed or imagined. 
A few principles will therefore be ap- 
preciated. In drawing a head always 
start at A (see Fig. 1) and draw the 
face right down to the chin. Then, 
beginning at A, draw the back head. It 
should always be remembered the top 
of the neck or bottom of the back head 
should be level with the bottom of the 
ear and the bottom of the nose (see 
line C, Fig. 1). The ear should be the 
same length as the nose and on a level 
with it (see lines B C, Fig. 1). In 
phrenological examinations one should 
be careful to observe if the ear be below 
these lines, and if so it may give area 
to the propensities instead of height to 
the moral qualities. Prize-fighters 
sometimes have low ears. An eye in a 
profile is very easily drawn. Two 
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marks in a sort of cross (see D, Fig. 1) 


is all that is necessary. Note these 
two marks which form the eye in the 
drawing of the head. 

A few very crude drawings can be 
made to illustrate the beneficial effects 
of a smile. The lines of a smiling 
countenance turn upward while the 
opposite turn downward (see Figs. 2 
and 3). These are drawn in the sim- 
plest manner, and can easily be learned 
with a little practice. 

For illustrating ethnological sub- 
jects to be able to draw is a great help. 
The national characteristics can be ac- 
centuated as in Figs. 4 and 5. 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Utley 
paid a tribute to the Institute and the 
Faculty. He said all education was 
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not contained in books. There was an 
influence for good in meeting such 
earnest and conscientious people as 
composed the Faculty, and he hoped 
the class would go forth and radiate 





some of the lessons learned and influ- 
ences gained during their stay at the 
Institute. He closed his remarks with 
a graphic word picture of an old pond 
which hoarded all the showers and gave 
nothing to’better others, and compared 





PRIZE OFFERS 


The prize for the best article on 
“Do Animals Think, and if so, What 
Faculties do They Use?” has been 
awarded to Mr. Spaven. The prize 
for December is for the best article on 
“Ts Phrenology an Aid to Photogra- 
phy, and if so, How?” 

For January we offer a prize for the 
best description of a holiday the writer 
has experienced. 

For February the prize is for the 
most successful surgical operation that 
has been performed on the brain. 

For March a prize is offered for the 
best description of the character and 
work of the four men whose foreheads 
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it with the tiny stream that ran on and 
on, giving to the streams and fields and 
woodlands, and finally reached the 
ocean, then was picked up by the sun 
and carried by the winds back to its 





mountain home, where it descended in 
raindrops and started on its course of 
giving again’ and again. The pond 
spread disease, the stream gave life. 
Shall we be ponds or shall we be 
streams ? 





AND AWARDS. 


and upper features are submitted in 
this number. Number 1 is “the ‘wiz- 
ard’ plant-breeder of America”; Num- 
ber 2, a popular London journalist; 
Number 3, a popular American judge 
of the Supreme Court, who has re- 
cently written a work on “The United 
States a Christian Nation”; Number 
4, a popular Norwegian explorer of the 
polar regions. 

We are anxious for our readers to 
form the habit of studying the con- 
trasts that various heads present, and 
from time to time we shall take oppor- 
tunity of showing these differences in 
our columns. 


(See page 12) 
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‘‘ An Encouraging Definition of Human Greatness.” 


Report oF AN ADDRESS GIVEN BY THE Rev. Frep CLARE Batpwin, D.D., 
AT THE CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





REV. FRED CLARE BALDWIN, D.D. 


Dr. Baldwin said in part: 

“Every one, more or less, has his 
own ideas of human greatness, but a 
great deal of time and money are 
wasted on the wrong definition of this 
subject. In days gone by the idea of 
greatness was instilled into the minds 
of children (some may even indulge in 
that thought to-day), namely, of en- 
couraging children with the idea that 
they may some day be President of 
the United States. So many a Johnny 
goes to school with these words ring- 
ing in his ears. Others consider that 
to be great one must be an author, 
statesman, general, or philanthropist, 
but I wish to prove to you that a person 
may be placed among this great cate- 
gory without being truly great. The 
great man is a great man whether he 
is a writer, sculptor, actor, coal baron, 
or coal heaver. 

“The first duty of every man is to 
properly understand himself, of what 
he is composed, what he can do, and 


study the opportunities around him. 
He should consider what kind of body 
he possesses, and take into account the 
strength of it. He should also give 
thought to the development of his 
mind, soul, and spirit, and to the spir- 
itual consciousness of the present 
world that is around him, and the 
world that is to come. He should learn 
what his bodily tools are, and how to 
use them. Just as a surgeon learns 
how to use his tools with great preci- 
sion and accuracy, in like proportion 
a man should study his own organism. 
From the spiritual side of his nature 
man looks out of the windows of his 
mind and thinks, feels, and knows. 
Aristotle was an embodiment of a 
thinker, but you cannot set a pig down 
as a thinker. By the law of progres- 
sion, however, one generation after an- 
other should produce a greater man 
and a greater thinker. Hope should 
be the spirit of every Church and Insti- 
tute. The greater the thinker, the 
greater will be his thoughts. Triviali- 
ties will not trouble him. Man should 
never mistake oddity for genius. 
“One definition of human greatness 
showed itself in independence of 
thought. A man to be truly great 
should not be a mere imitator of others, 
though he may absorb ideas from 
others who have passed away, but who 
have left their inspiration behind 
them. The man, however, may use his 
greatness in one direction to the shut- 
ting out of other claims or the growth 
of other powers of his mind. Thus 
Darwin, who was a great scientist, re- 
gretted that through his absorption in 
one line of science he had neglected to 
continue to cultivate his interest in 
music and poetry. These had become 
atrophied. A man may become truly 
great without a college education. 
Abraham Lincoln was an example of a 
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great man of this type. No one had 
to correct his work, but he possessed 
a personality that projected itself 
throughout the confines of his work. 
He possessed great strength of will and 
recognized his mission in life, and bent 
his career to the fulfilment of it. 

“Sir Walter Scott was another ex- 
ample of true greatness, and I will 
close by referring the graduates to his 
work, ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ and 
quote Sir James Roderick’s words as 
applicable to them in their studies of 
the brain. They will remember Sir 
Roderick’s words, 


‘Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’ 


He was a great man, true and virtuous. 

“May you all have as high an ideal 
of human greatness as he had.” 

Dr. Baldwin is a man who has the 
strength of his convictions, and he is 
therefore not afraid to acknowledge his 
belief in Phrenology, as we heard him 


do not long ago. He is a man who 
stands about five feet ten and a half 
inches, and possesses an intellectual 
scope of mind, a high forehead, and 
large Causality. He has height of 
head above the ears, which indicates 
strength of will, determination of 
mind, independence of thought, dig- 
nity of bearing, conscientious scruples, 
and versatility of mind. He also has a 
large development of Language, which 
he uses to express his ideas in a copious 
and beatific way. He possesses a high- 
ly sensitive mind, a fine quality of or- 
ganization, and a strong development 
of the Mental Temperament. Had he 
more bodily power to balance his men- 
tality it would be to his advantage, for 
his brain absorbs a large amount of 
nourishment which should be retained 
by the body to build up its fibres and 
tissues. 

He is a man of deep penetration of 
mind, of spiritual insight, and of log- 
ical ability. 





Some Facts that Sustain Phrenology as an Exact 
Science. 


A short time ago I said to a gentle- 
man that he had inherited largely from 
“mother’s side of the house,” physical- 
ly in particular, and at the same time 
he had inherited from both father and 
mother his development of Acquisi- 
tiveness. Hence, at times, he would be 
close in money matters almost to pe- 
nuriousness; at other times he would 
be liberal almost to extravagance. He 
admitted the soft impeachment, giving 
several instances. 

I examined a young man a few years 
ago. Among the things I said of him 
was that with a little practice he could 
become an expert sleight-of-hand per- 
former. Whereupon he took a twenty- 
five-cent piece from his pocket, palm- 
ing and juggling it in almost a profes- 
sional degree of perfection. 


This young man had a fair knowl- 
edge of Phrenology. He asked me if 
his moral nature was strongly devel- 
oped. In answer I said this: “Your 
moral and animal natures are about 
equally strong; hence there is danger 
of the moral being dominated by the 
passions and appetites. Therefore you 
must be very careful as to the company 
you keep, and your habits. Should you 
get to drinking alcoholic liquors and 
smoking, going with habitues of gam- 
bling and other evil resorts, you will 
surely go to the dogs. 

Inside of two or three years this 
same young man was arrested for tak- 
ing part in robbing an elderly lady, 
convicted, and sent to state pris- 
on.—George Markley, “Phrenological 
Era.” 
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In the World of Endeavour. 

AN APPRECIATION OF ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
By J. A. Fow er. 

Russia has had many interpreters a practical and forceful way and in- 
and historians, but few persons have 


dividual style as the subject of our 
studied the Russian people and their — sketch. 
language or worked them out in such 


She certainly looked queenly as we 





MISS ISABEL F. 


HAPGOOD, TRANSLATOR OF TOLSTOI. 
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interviewed her in her apartment. 
There was something in her rare mag- 
netism that was interesting. There is 
so much strength connected with her 
writings, that were she to use a nom 
de plume, like George Eliot, one could 
easily be deceived by her sex. 

Her perfect command of language, 
the ease with which she communicates 
her ideas, and the masterliness of her 
work, all convince one that she has an 
uncommon type of head. The moment 
I saw her I found that she possessed 
unusual and original powers for a 
woman. Yet need we be surprised at 
this in the present day of advance- 
ment among women? Is she not the 
herald of many women who are taking 
advanced places in the world of litera- 
ture? 

Her character manifests an inde- 
pendent spirit, executiveness of mind, 
intellectual capacity, literary power 
through her originality of mind, organ- 
izing ability in mapping out work to 
accomplish, and the strength of will 
which makes it possible to carry 
through a purpose, if allowed to do so, 
even if there are great odds against 
her. 

Few women can so well fill the place 
of a man as she can; yet she has no 
lack of womanly attributes of charac- 
ter, and is highly sensitive and suscep- 
tible, as well as sympathetic and kind 
hearted to a fault. 

Her use of language is remarkable, 
and she should interest an audience 
and carry them with her. 

Three of her strongest characteristics 
show themselves in her Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, and Comparison. The 
first makes her very particular about 
her work; the second enables her to 
show an iron will in carrying her point ; 
and the third assists her in differentiat- 
ing between qualities and materials, 
ideas and  facts—everything — that 


touches her life. 

She has a fine quality of organiza- 
tion, and a full sized head, the measure- 
ments being twenty-one and a half in 
circumference by fourteen and a half 
and thirteen and three-quarters in 
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length, while her height of stature is 
five feet six, | 

Some of her published works are: 
“The Epic Songs of Russia ” (obsolete 
Russian), published in 1886; “Russian 
Rambles,” published in 1895; “Service 
Book of the Greco-Russian. Church” 
(from Old Church Slavonic into Lit- 
urgical English), publishers, The Holy 
Svnod of Russia; and Translations of 
Tolstoi, Gogol, ete. 

In “Public Opinion” of April 22d 
she published a very interesting article 
on “Russia’s Many Races,” in which 
she speaks of the fact that the popula- 
tion of Russia embraces a vast mass of 
tribes, speaking almost as many lan- 
guages or dialects as that of the Brit- 
ish Empire, with a decided preponder- 
ance of the Russian element, which 
constitutes three-fourths of the in- 
habitants. She says that certain forms 
of religion and peculiarities of life gen- 
erally correspond to the language; and 
that the languages of Russia fall into 
two chief divisions: the Aryan (or 
Indo-European) and the Ural-Altaic. 
She thus furnishes us with a very clear 
account of the many peoples found in 
the 8,500,000 square miles of territory 
which cover one-sixth of the land sur- 
face of the globe. and having a popu- 
lation between one hundred and forty 
and one hundred and fifty millions. 

“Tn the first group, or Aryan family, 
is embraced the Slavonic or Slav. The 
Russian division has three principal 
branches: Great Russian, Little Rus- 
sian, and White Russian. Two-thirds 
at least of the population, including 
the majority of the Siberian Russians, 
speak Great Russian. . . . Little Rus- 
sia stands out as a most instructive 
example, illustrating the problems aris- 
ing from race and language exagger- 
ated by indiscreet and mistaken patri- 
otism. Little Russia, so called because 
of its size when it was the cradle of 
the empire more than a thousand years 
ago, but now means only the govern- 
ment (states) of Poltava and Tcherni- 
goff. . . . Its inhabitants, while Rus- 
sian at the base, have a mixture of 
Polish, Lithuanian, and even of Turk- 
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ish blood, which is physically appar- 
ent, and renders them more vivacious 
than the Great Russians. They also 
have the reputation of being very keen 
in business and mentally alert. . .. The 
White Russians occupy the least terri- 
tory of the three, in Vilna, Mohileff, 
and other western governments. 

“Next come the Poles, who are 
Roman Catholic by religion, and pos- 
sess a Slavonic language. 

“Under the Aryan family come also 
the Letto-Lithuanians, the Roumanians 
in Bessarabia, Greeks in South Rus- 
sia and the Caucasus, Iranians and 
others in the Caucasus. who speak 
Russian. . . . In the Indian group of 
the Aryans belong the gypsies of Bes- 
sarabia, the Trans-Caucasus, Turke- 
stan, Finland, the far north, and Si- 
beria. In the Semitic are the Jews, 
whose language is preserved only in the 
Scriptures, and who live chiefly in the 
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Pale of Settlement, in the western gov- 
ernments. 

“The Caucasian tongues spoken by 
many people who bear a physical re- 
semblance to the Semites and Aryans 
fall into two groups, northern and 
southern. In the southern group are 
the Gruzians (Georgians), whose royal 
house claims descent from King David, 
but does not reckon itself as Jew- 
eer 

“The Ural-Altaic division of blood 
and language embraces Russia’s Fin- 
nish, Hungarian, and Samoyed groups, 
and is divided into three branches.” 

The above condensed account gives 
an insight into the masterly way that 
she goes into everything concerning 
Russia and her people. 

Aside from writing on mere facts, 
she has much literary imagination 
which we are sure she will ultimately 
use to good purpose in literary work. 


An Analysis of General B. F. Tracy. 


From A PERSONAL EXAMINATION AS GIVEN By J. A. FowLer. 


Yours is an organization that is 
healthy, strong, vigorous, and execu- 
tive in type; hence you ought to be 
known, and will be recognized as long 
as you live, for your power to gener- 
ate interest in whatever work you un- 
dertake to do. You are not one to 
lag behind, but are in the foremost 
ranks of work, thought, or ideas that 
will promote the greatest benefit to the 
largest number of people. 

You are up-to-date in your views of 
the present way of doing things, and 
your constitution has supported your 
brains above the average capacity of 
man. <A person with a large brain re- 
quires a healthy organization to sup- 
port it, and you have been endowed 
by nature with good circulatory power 


and excellent breathing capacity. 
These have enabled you to generate 


life and rebuild your wasted energies 
and tissues. On this account we find 
that your brain is in a healthy condi- 


tion, and is able to assume a good deal 
of responsibility. 

You will never feel as though you 
were growing old, for you will have the 
young spirit with you as Jong as you 
live. You are able to generate life, 
and with your wiriness and compact- 
ness of organization you ought to live 
more healthily than ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred with your size of 
brain. 

You must have come from good 
stock. There must have been behind 
you a generation or two of persons who 
were able to live healthy lives, and you 
betoken that element of character that 
will be able to live to a good respectable 
old age. 

Your basilar brain strengthens your 
character by giving you executive force 
of mind in carrying out whatever pro- 
gramme or plan of work you will have 
in hand. You have always been able 
to set an example of industry to others, 
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because you have enjoyed work for its 
own sake, work, too, with an object to 
accomplish something with the time 
you had at your disposal. 

You have also been able to econo- 
mize time. You have known how to 
cut off angles, and get hold of the prin- 
cipal object that you had before you, 
and condense your efforts into as small 
a space as possible. You can do two 
days’ work in one, and must have done 
this many times. You ought to be 
where you can superintend, guide, 
control, and mark out work for others 
to do in detail, for your Causality and 
Comparison, your Order and Time en- 
able you to do this with facility. Thus 
your intellectual brain governs, guides, 
and controls your emotional nature to 
a large extent. 

We judge that you have used your 
moral and intellectual faculties in 
such a way that you have lived with an 
object, that you have had a motive be- 
fore you constantly, that you have en- 
larged and broadened your interests, 
and have had many irons in the fire at 
once. Sometimes, we judge, your Con- 
tinuity has allowed you to undertake 
more interests than you ought in the 
time you gave yourself to accomplish 
your tasks, but it has been hard for 
you to hold yourself back, for vou have 
seen so many things that you have 
wanted to do that it has been easier for 
you to do things than to get other peo- 
ple to accomplish them for you. 

You have strong will power which 
has enabled you to show perseverance 
in your efforts. You have been un- 
bending and unyielding when you have 
undertaken to do anything, even if it 
has been of an arduous type; thus you 
have been able to conquer many im- 
pediments that have stood in your way. 
You have fought for a cause, or for 
an opinion; in fact, when many men 
would have given up under trying cir- 
cumstances, you have been able to show 
that there is a way out of the trouble, 
and have taken that road that has led 
to success on many occasions where 


others would have failed. 
You have a combination of qualities 
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from your father and mother. From 
your father, your large and active 
brain, your independent spirit, your 
will power, and your scientific and ob- 
serving faculties. From your mother 
you have received your fine sensitive, 
sympathetic nature and your attach- 
ment to your friends. 

With this duality of power from 
both sides of your family, you should 
have a stronger mind than as if you 
had been wholly positive or wholly 
negative. 

You are a prudent man in looking 
ahead. You see just about how things 
are going to shape themselves, and 
what the result will be. We judge that 
you have been able to give advice to 
the young man just going into the 
world, and you have been able to sug- 
gest many valuable plans to him, and 
we would be much surprised if many 
did not come and consult you with re- 
gard to their future. Your mind is so 
clear to see the outcome of things that 
vou are able to predict beforehand 
what is likely to transpire. 

Another phase of character shows 
itself in your intellectual ingenuity. 
Constructiveness works with your in- 
telleet ; therefore you can lay out plans 
for others, while some people invent, 
and they simply devote themselves to 
mechanical apparatus and inventions. 
Your ingenuity and inventiveness will 
show itself in the way in which you 
propose to carry out certain formulas 
or schemes for the benefit of others. 
You cannot very well extricate your- 
self from the rest of humanity. You 
would never do to live a hermit’s life— 
by yourself. Your sympathies attach 
you to your fellow-men, and it will be 
a great surprise to find that you have 
not interested yourself in the affairs 
of considerable moment and public in- 
terest. Benevolence is a ruling moral 
factor in your character, and hence 
many people have asked you to do fa- 
vors for them, and it has been difficult 
for you to refuse. 

Your Intuition with your Benevo- 
lence would have enabled you to diag- 
nose disease as a physician; it would 
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have enabled you to get in touch with 
the various lines of treatment neces- 
sary for the sick, and therefore we 
judge that in your family you have had 
some influence that has been at work 
which has given you a stimulus in this 
direction. 

But while you have tenderness of 
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through their union of mental forces, 
combining as they did their large Be- 
nevolence with their keen intuitive 
grasp of mind and intuitive judgment. 

Your Comparison has ever been a 
very strong factor in administrative 
work, and in law or finance, in business 
matters or in scientific attainment you 
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mind, kind-heartedness, liberality, and 
sympathy of thought for others, we 
think your intellectual powers join 
with your sympathies in giving breadth 
and scope of mind in the direction of 
administrative matters and reforms, 
rather than in strictly technical ways, 
as in the profession of medicine. 

Law has its humane and sympathetic 
side as well as medicine, and much has 
been done in the past by such men 
as Lincoln, McKinley, and _ others, 


have been able to store your mind to a 
much better account through its aid 
than you would have done without it. 
You see in a moment where compari- 
sons can be drawn, and in examining 
witnesses you would do so with telling 
effect without wasting time or words. 
In fact, you know how to handle men 
and bring them in line with yourself. 
You are logical, and should be able 
to touch the button with telling effect 
that will open the minds of those with 
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whom you are talking. Thus you will 
make friends rather than enemies as 
you pass along in life. (1) In a word, 
you should be known as a leader, for 
yours is a mind that never could be a 
subordinate. (2) You should be known 
for your administrative power; (3) for 
your keen discernment of men, and the 
handling of the same; (4) for your 
capacity to gather facts and data; (5) 
for your interest in reformatory move- 
ments; (6) for your social affinities 
and attachment to your friends as well 
as your patriotic spirit; and (7) for 
your professional attitude of mind, es- 
pecially for law and interest in munici- 
pal and international matters. 


siographical. 


General Benjamin Franklin Tracy 
was born in Oswego, Tioga County, 
New York, April 26, 1830. He took 
a strong interest in law, studied it, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1851, and 
ever since that time has filled one dis- 
tinguished position after another, and 
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will always be remembered as the ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. He held the 
position of district attorney of his na- 
tive county in 1856, and in 1861 was 
elected to the Legislature. He raised 
two regiments for the army in 1862, 
was colonel of the 109th New York, 
and received medal of honor for gal- 
lantry in battle. In 1861 was United 
States district attorney in New York 
and rendered signal service to the Gov- 
ernment for seven years, and then re- 
sumed the practice of law in Brooklyn 
and New York. He was judge of New 
York Court of Appeals in 1881 and 
1882; Secretary of Navy in Cabinet of 
President Harrison in 1889-93; was 
president of committee which drafted 
the new charter for Greater New York. 
As a lawyer General Tracy has been 
connected with many conspicuous 
trials, and as a patriot, statesman, sol- 
dier, lawyer, judge, citizen, and friend 
General Tracy has sustained a high 
rank and manifested an efficient char- 
acter, which is in keeping with his 
rirenological developments. 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


No. 646. Daisy Lee Bonham, Chil- 
howie, Va.—This child has a fine bal- 
ance of the Mental and Vital Tem- 
peraments, and a superior quality per- 
vades her whole organization; hence 
she is quick to receive impressions, 
carry out ideas, and give advice to 
older people as well as to little girls 
younger than herself. She has taken 


on the maturity of her parents, and 
will not care to be treated like an ordi- 
nary child. She will feel as though 


some respect should be paid to her that 


children do not ordinarily receive. 
She will advance well with her stud- 
ies, will pick up knowledge quite eas- 
ily; in fact, has the commanding type 
of head. She will show an advance- 
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ment of mind beyond that of the chil- 
dren in her class. 
Her Causality, Comparison, Human 





No. 646.— DAISY LEE BONHAN, CHILHOWIE, VA. 


Age, 9 years; weight, 60 Ibs.; height, 4 ft. 5 in.: hair, 
pure gold; eyes, blue. 
' Nature, and Benevolence will draw 


her out into public life, and she will 
make a career for herself, even if she 
has to work her way through college 





HASTY. 


NO. 647.—EARL A. 
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by her own force of character and in- 
dustry. 

She will excel as a teacher, medical 
missionary, reformer, writer, and phil- 
anthropist, and could devote herself to 
the study of a physician. 

Her intuitive faculties joined to her 
Vital-Mental Temperament, Benev- 
olence, and large social faculties, en- 
able her to fit herself to the work of a 
physician, while her large Causality 
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HASTY, KALONA, IOWA. 


10 months; circumference of head, above ears, 
18} in.; circumference under arms, 16} in.; waist, 
174 in.; height, 274 in.; weight, 19§ Ibs.; complexion, 
fair; eyes, blue. 


Age, 


and active moral brain will enable her 
to prepare herself for a medical mis- 
sionary. Thus, as a medical mission- 
ary she will link the two fields of study 
together. 


No. 647. Earl A. Hasty, Kalona, 
Iowa.—Considering that your little 


child is ten months old, we think that 
the photographs are very good, and we 
certainly have before us a fine head. 
It is large and active; hence you must 
take considerable pains in calling out 
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his physical activity, as his thirst for 
knowledge will overstep the boundary 
line if you do not take care. 

His moral brain is marvellously de- 
veloped for one so young, and we be- 
lieve this is the result of pre-natal cul- 
ture, and a preparation of the father 
and mother for parenthood. We wish 
more thought and attention were given 
to this subject by parents, for as a re- 
sult we should find that the principles 
laid down and worked out by Professor 
Burbank would be applicable to the 
new-born child. 

Let him feed on pure air and give 
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him a simple diet. Nourish his body 
in every possible way, and his brain 
will some day manifest an intellectual- 
ity of a superior type. Few heads to- 
day, we are sorry to say, are so fully 
rounded out in the upper story as is 
his. Thus, Veneration, Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spiritu- 
ality will direct a large share of his 
thoughts, and Causality will reason 
things out along philosophical lines. 

As a professor in a theological col- 
lege, or a president of a theological 
seminary he will be in his right sphere 
in life. 





Health Topics. 


By E. P. 


VEGETARIANISM SPREADING 
AMONG THE UPPER TEN IN 
LONDON. 


A recent cable despatch to the “New 
York American” from London states 
that vegetarianism has spread to the 
peerage. Numerous titled folks now 
insist that no matter where they go for 
dinner a separate menu of vegetarian 
dishes must be prepared for them. 

“The majority of the notable vege- 
tarians are known as ‘Wallaceites,’ or 
devotees of the system of food reform 
introduced by Joseph Wallace. Their 
pet aversions are salt and all kinds of 
fermented foods. Lady Henry Somer- 
set has been an ardent follower of the 
new diet for the past year. Her menus 
include only bread, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles. She believes that a vegetable diet 
for the masses would eliminate the 
drink evil. 

“Lady Paget strongly advocates the 
use of apples as food. Lord Charles 


at the meat-eating public. 


MILLER, M.D. 


Beresford has become a convert to vege- 
tarianism and attributes his youthful- 
ness of spirit to a well-regulated diet. 
George Bernard Shaw has made him- 
self famous as a vegetarian by his flings 
He has 
called meat foods ‘scorched corpse,’ 
and has said when he dies he wants 
all the animals he has not eaten to at- 
tend his funeral. 

“Other prominent vegetarians are 
the Countess of Essex, Lady Windsor, 
Lady Gwendolen Herbert, Lady Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. C. Leigh Hunt, and the 
Earl of Buchan.” 


OCTOGENARIAN CONVENTION. 


During the month of October the 
octogenarians of London held a con- 
vention at Memorial Hall of that city 
at which no less than seventeen hun- 
dred people assembled to see, hear, and 
welcome the speakers. Among the 
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speakers were Dr. Samuel Saunders, 
age ninety-one; an agriculturist and 
health reformer, C. A. Hanson, age 
eighty-six ; Joseph Wallace, age eighty- 
four, the founder of Physical Regen- 
eration Society, author of “Physian- 
thropy” and several other publica- 
tions; Mrs. Mary E. Metcalf, age 
eighty-six, widow of Rev. Wm. Metcalf, 
founder of the church he presided 
over; Mr. Thomas Wylis, age eighty- 
eight, sixty years a teacher, and several 
others over eighty years of age, all of 
whom were vegetarians. 

A report of this meeting in “The 
Christian Commonwealth” by a flesh 
eater, states that nearly half of the au- 
dience wore a white rosette, denoting 
adherence to the vegetarian cult; and 
that it was a highly respectable and in- 
telligent gathering, many members of 
which fell short by a few years only 
of those present on the platform. This 
report stated also that: 

“As a non-vegetarian I am the more 
free to admit that the meeting was a 
highly convincing proof of the health 
and longevity possible to those who 
avoid the use of animal food. The 
speakers were as ready in debate and 
more clear in argument than most peo- 
ple several decades younger. The ad- 
dress of Mr. C. P. Newcomb, the chair- 
man, was a remarkably able effort. 
On this occasion he excelled himself in 
a well-reasoned argument, the manu- 
script being read without spectacles in 
a voice that everybody heard. Discuss- 
ing the question of old age. he quoted 
the case of a Frenchman who lived to 
be one hundred and fifty-eight years, 
and fed on cheese and goat’s milk; an 
Arab, who died at one hundred and 
forty-five; and Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
who adopted a vegetarian diet at sixty, 
and lived to be ninety-three. The best 
part of Dr. Newcomhb’s deliverance 
was a poem on the joys of old age, 
which brings up old memories of music, 
of flowers, of sunset, of intellectual 
comradeship, while its philosophy ex- 
alts and chastens the mind. He re- 
called a review in Paris after Auster- 
litz, but felt vegetarian veterans, like 


Cardinal Newman and Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, were soldiers of a nobler warfare. 
“Professor Mayer, of Cambridge, an 
old veteran in the business, quoted from 
memory some of the most recondite 
facts and phases on vegetarianism. 
Mr. Hanson, who is eighty-seven, has 
roamed over Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, as well as Europe. He broke his 
leg at seventy-five, and the doctor who 
attended shook his head, but Mr. Han- 
son felt that he could dance a horn- 
pipe. At eighty-four he broke two 
ribs, but they soon healed. So with a 
smiling face he believes that serenity 
and endurance are the perquisites of 
the participants of a reformed diet. 

“Mr. Samuel Saunders, who boasts 
of ninety-one years, came to the front 
and gave many particulars of one of 
the busiest lives man has ever lived. 
He was a miller and fruit-grower, 
while he has been foremost in all true 
philanthropy and progress. 

“Joseph Wallace, the founder of a 
system of hygiene, asked where Mother 
Eve got brewer’s yeast and baking-pow- 
der? When he adopted vegetarian 
principles his flesh-eating relatives said 
he would kill himself. ‘But they are 
all dead now.’ Mr. Wallace made a 
very interesting speech on longevity, 
which will be noticed in subsequent is- 
sues. He is a well-posted physician, 
although not a graduate of any medi- 
eal college. He and his wife, Mrs. C. 
Leigh Hunt Wallace, are doing an im- 
portant work in London not only in 
curing disease without drugs, but in 
educating the people as to how to live 
and prolong life without being sick. 
They are the publishers of the “Herald 
of Health” and numerous pamphlets 
and booklets on health topics, all of 
which are of great value.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


Horace Vose, of Westerly, R. L., 
donor of Thanksgiving turkeys to 
Presidents, has broken his records this 
year by sending to President Roose- 
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velt a forty-one pound bronze gobbler. 
which he declares is the finest the coun- 
try has ever produced. Vose has sup- 
plied the Thanksgiving turkey to every 
President since Grant’s first term. 

The “New York American,” in com- 
menting on this gift, makes the follow- 
ing statements: 

“Thanksgiving Day affords one of 
the best illustrations of the way in 
which time and changing ideals con- 
vert the ‘Holy Day’ prescribed by the 
Church into the holiday celebrated 
more outside the churches than in 
them. 

“The day of fasting and prayer has 
been converted into the day of feast- 
ing and sport. A_ forty-one-pound 
turkey at the White House sets the 
pace for the gormandizing efforts of 
the nation. All over the land indiges- 
tion, college football, and their accom- 
panying ills will attend the religious 
holiday established by our Puritan 
forebears for pious purposes.” 

Thanksgiving, instead of becoming 
a day of fasting and thanks to the 
Lord God for the blessings of life and 
health, the reward for “obeying his 
voice and keeping his charge, his stat- 
utes, his commandments, and _ his 
laws,” has become more a day of feast- 
ing, gormandizing, and serving the 
Devil instead of the Lord God. 

The Prophet Isaiah has told us 
what the final results of such feasting 
come to as follows: 

“Behold joy and gladness, slayine 
oxen, killing sheep, eating flesh, and 
drinking wine. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die! 

“But it was revealed in mine ears by 
the Lord of Hosts, surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you until ye 
die, saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 

Fasting for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours even one day in a year by 
every human being would be of im- 
mense value; it would give the organs 
of digestion a day of entire rest; it 
would greatly lessen the labor of the 
heart and greatly purify the blood by 
increasing the red globules from an in- 
creased supply of oxygen, thus reduc- 
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ing the poisonous elements in the 
entire system. 


CALIFORNIA AND CUBA FRUIT 
SHIPMENTS. 


The New York “Commercial” of 
November 30th says: “A special de- 
spatch from Los Angeles informs us 
that thirty-five carloads of oranges 
and fifteen carloads of lemons were 
shipped from southern California yes- 
terday. The season’s total of citrous 
fruit shipments to date is 464 carloads. 

“Cuba sent during the month of Oc- 
tober 3,993 crates of pineapples to 
New York. These sell at wholesale at 
from $2.50 to $4.50 a erate, according 
to the size and quality of the fruit. 
The pineapples and other citrous fruits 
raised in Cuba are among the most de- 
licious that come to the New York 
market. By the close of 1906 the De- 
velopment Company, of Cuba, will 
have about 300,000 citrous fruit trees 
planted, and nearly half of them bear- 
ing. When these trees are three years 
in bearing they will doubtless average 
five boxes of fruit to the tree, making 
an annual production of 1,500,000 
boxes, worth in New York City from 
$2 to $5 a box. The company that is 
managing this industry is located at 
Ceballos, Cuba, and I am told that 
they have about 165,000 acres of very 
choice land that will be devoted to 
citrous fruits and sugar cane and 
other agricultural products. Over 
13,000 Americans have made invest- 
ments in Cuba since the Spanish- 
American War ended. There is being 
planted at Ceballos this year about 
2,000 acres of sugar cane, which will 
be ready for the sugar mill the last 
of the year 1906. A new sugar factory 
is to be constructed in 1907. A new 
hotel is being built there that will cost 
$50,000. Ceballos will in the near 
future become one of the most desir- 
able winter resorts in the world. 
There are hot sulphur springs near 
there, and the climate cannot be ex- 
celled for either the sick or well, for 
the air is perfumed with orange blos- 
soms and fanned by ocean breezes.” 
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We know for we have been there and 
are going again. 


SKIN DISEASES: THEIR 
CAUSES AND CURE. 


A prominent dermopath in New 
York City claims that there are about 
1,100 different varieties of skin dis- 
ease, each one demanding a different 
form of treatment. The average physi- 
cian gives those remedies which are 
necessary to meet the objective symp- 
toms only, overlooking that vital point, 
the removal of the cause. In the treat- 
ment of all cases of skin trouble we 
first remove the cause, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred the pa- 
tient is well in a very short time. He 
claims that seven-eighths of the skin 
diseases are caused by internal disturb- 
ance. “The chief causes are a faulty 
diet, overeating, bad water, foul air, 
or lack of proper ventilation. Intem- 
perance in eating as well as drinking is 
often the cause. 

“There is nothing so harmful, and 
conducive to eruptions of the body, as 
constipation. If the skin breaks out, 
the diet, is probably at fault. One 
should stop eating the following: All 
fried foods, all fatty foods, and all 
sugars or sweets. Coffee and tea 
should be drunk in moderation, if at 
all, and a mild laxative should be 
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taken at night before retiring. Plenty 
of exercise in the open air and a body 
bath every day, using tepid water.” 

Now if 1,100 different varieties of 
skin disease are caused by faulty diet, 
by fried and fatty foods, sugar and 
sweets, and too much tea and coffee, 
and ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred can be cured by removing the 
cause, why, as stated above, does “each 
case demand a different form of treat- 
ment.” 

All skin eruptions are undoubtedly 
caused by poisons and impurities in the 
blood which the excretory organs can- 
not remove as fast as they accumulate, 
and hence a special effort is made to 
get them out through the skin. Every- 
thing that human beings eat or drink 
or breathe that contain poisons of any 
kind may be a cause of skin disease. 
Pure food, pure water, pure air, pure 
homes, and pure bodies will aid in the 
eradication of skin disease. Drugs as 
a rule cause more skin disease than 
almost any other agent. Theatres, 
churches, lecture halls, schools, colleges, 
public meetings, crowded and dirty 
streets may all contribute to poison the 
blood and develop skin eruptions. 

The carbon dioxide generated in a 
crowded audience of a church, theatre, 
or lecture hall may do immense harm 
unless extraordinary efforts are made 
to secure perfect ventilation. 


Public Turkish Baths. 


By Cuartrs H. 


At an informal gathering on the 
forty-second anniversary of the opening 
of the first Turkish bath in this coun- 
try, October 6th, at 81 Columbia 
Heights, Dr. Chas. H. Shepard read a 
paper on “Public Turkish Baths,” say- 
ing of them: 

“The establishment of several beau- 
tiful public baths in our city marks a 
new era in the history of our munici- 
pality. Those who have promoted that 
work have builded better than they 
knew and accomplished more than we 
can at present realize toward improved 
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health and sanitation in our commu- 
nity. 

“Tt is all very well and highly desir- 
able to provide sanitary surroundings 
in our streets and houses, but that is as 
nothing compared with the necessity 
of personal sanitation. True, this calls 
for careful attention to the daily hab- 
its in eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
but the right manner of bathing is as 
important as any of the others. 

“During the past forty years and 
more I have frequently taken occasion, 
and would now again call attention to 
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the great value of public Turkish baths 
and of their desirability, which is un- 
questionable. Their adoption as a 
habit once a week by our people would 
place the community on a higher plane 
of health and banish from our midst 
a large list of what may be called filth 
diseases. From an economical point 
of view it would be a paying invest- 
ment for the city to provide a suff- 
cient number of these baths so that 
every individual could enjoy its privi- 
leges once a week or oftener, as the case 
may need, and thus prevent a large 
amount of expense to the city or to 
their friends. 

“Tt is always more desirable to pre- 
vent disease than to wait for its arrival 
and then attempt to cure it. Again it 
would render life more _ enjoyable. 
Every one would be more agreeable to 


his neighbor, life would be prolonged,” 


and the latter years the happiest years 
of life, as all would be able to care 
for themselves instead of burdening 
others. This combined with the li- 
brary facilities now being provided 
will ultimately render our city one of 
the foremost, while the increase of 
population going on as of late will 
place New York among the most at- 
tractive cities of the world. Let us not 
therefore relax any effort to realize a 
magnificent ideal. 

“The Turkish bath has been estab- 
lished in the community long enough 
to convince the most sceptical who 
will examine its working and study its 
philosophy. It comes as a blessing to 
every man, woman, and child, for it 
addresses itself to the personal condi- 
tion of every individual. 

“The Turkish bath is preéminently 
the people’s bath. As soon as its mer- 
its are known its success is assured. 
During the Augustan period of the 
Roman Empire the Romans developed 
the bath to a condition of magnificent 
and great popularity, never equalled 
before or since. At one time there 
were over 900 baths in the city of 
Rome alone. But the success of their 


armies was the cause of the Roman de- 
moralization and downfall, for they 
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lived too much on the material plane 
of life, adopted the vices of the con- 
quered countries, and then resorted to 
hireling soldiers. They finally sank so 
low as to feast and then relieve their 
stomachs of the food in order that they 
might feast again. And the bath was 
treated much in the same way. In- 
stead of using it to promote their valor, 
it was used for the enjoyment to be de- 
rived therefrom, occasionally several 
times a day. With the advance of our 
civilization this bath will become an 
element of refinement as well as a pre- 
ventive and cure of disease, and bv 
thus promoting the health and longev- 
ity of the community it will conduce 
to render the body fit for the indwell- 
ing of a nobler spirit, thus helping to a 
happier life on a higher plane. 

“The Japanese are one of the clean- 
est people in the world, and they have 
lately given us a remarkable example 
of their sanitary work with their ar- 
mies. One of their prominent phvsi- 
cians, Surgeon-General Suzuki, of the 
Japanese navy, stated that before 
every engagement the men were or- 
dered to bathe and put on clean under- 
clothing, as a preventive of blood poi- 
soning in case of wounds. 

“When the Turks conquered the 
Greeks, about five centuries ago, they 
adopted this bath in their daily life 
and have preserved it in its original 
purity [during the Dark Ages, when 
Europe was given up to anarchy, and 
pestilence decimated thousands, as 
Gibbon stated “a century without a 
bath”], hence comes the name Turkish 
bath. To promote the efficiency of 
their armies, even while in a hostile 
country, they provided baths sufficient 
for every soldier to bathe daily, and 
it is a historic fact that the Turks have 
heen able to go through a campaign 
with less loss from sickness than any 
civilized nation. 

“This bath would lessen the danger 
from epidemics and decrease the de- 
mand of the dependents upon the pub- 
lic. It would obviate the danger from 
blood poison and render extinct many 
classes of disease, besides many other 
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advantages which we have scarce time 
to enumerate, and we would eventually 
have a superior race of mankind. 

“Of course this bath has encountered 
opposition and discouragement, but 
that only comes from those not know- 
ing or realizing its many merits and 
advantages. Yet it has rapidly grown 
in spite of all opposition, and now 
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scarcely a city of any consequence but 
has one or more baths of this kind, 
some of them being very elaborate. 
This growth has been gained through 
the practical demonstration of its effi- 
ciency. Most certainly the time will 
come when our country will be blessed 
with public Turkish baths.”—From 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Has and is Being Done to Make Children 


Better, Stronger, and Morally Nobler. 


By THE Late Dr. THomas J. BaRNARDO. 





BARNARDO. 


DR. THOMAS J. 


THE LATE 


The late Dr. Thomas J. Barnardo, 
before he died, gave the following de- 
scription of his work in London, and 
as it appeals very closely to character 
and the moulding of little lives by 
wise training, we would like to call 
attention to it, that others may be en- 
couraged to follow the doctor’s good 
work. 

When speaking of his work just be- 
fore he died he said: “I have nearly 
nine thousand children in my care, and 
none of the books published by us are 
sufficiently up-to-date to tell you that. 
Of these, over one thousand are little 
babies and about fourteen hundred are 
cripples or incurables—children refused 
practically at every other door, whose 
chances of life or of succeeding in the 
battle of life are practically ni/, they 


are so heavily handicapped at the start. 
We do all we can for these children, 
and it is surprising what can be done 
for them. Numbers of them are 
helped to acquire such modes of indus- 
try and employment as enable them to 
earn their own bread, although the ma- 
jority must be helpless incurables all 
their lifetime. For the latter we can 
only secure a happy childhood. Our 
main principle is that no destitute 
child shall ever be refused admission 
on any ground whatever—age, sex, 
creed, color, race; if destitute, that 
child has a claim upon us that is never 
denied. I have been working for forty 
years in the slums, and during all that 
time I have never refused a destitute 
child on any ground; even when we 
had no money—which is often the case 
—it doesn’t affect us. I have always 
said that it is not my business, but that 
of the great Christian public to see that 
our work is not dropped for want of 
means,” 

He goes on to say: “The unique 
principle of our work is this—it is 
only one, but it has not any parallel 
that I know of in the world—we not 
only admit all the destitute that come 
to us, but we seek them out. We are 
at work in sixteen cities, with expert 
agents working day and night, and 
have been so for forty years searching 
in the slums and the lowest parts of the 
city where children would otherwise 
escape our notice, and we find those 
who would never apply of themselves. 
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“On an average thirteen permanent 
admissions are made every day to the 
honies, or about ninety a week. Last 
year we admitted three thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven fresh cases, 
which is a little lower than our average 
admission. We maintained during 
1904 in the homes about ten thousand 
nine hundred and five children. We 
have admitted up to the last day of 
July this year fifty-nine thousand two 
hundred children—that is to say, that 
number have been rescued and passed 
through my hands and have _ been 
trained and placed out in life. A 
vast number of these go to situations 
in England, others go to sea, while 
others are placed in callings for which 
thev are suitable. In addition, we 
send abroad every year about one 
thousand two hundred. We _ have 
placed out successfully in Canada and 
our other large colonies seventeen 
thousand five hundred and ten chil- 
dren. Of these, not two per cent have 
failed. When you remember the class 
from which they are taken, the degree 
of suecess they have attained is per- 
fectly marvellous. Numbers of them 
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have educated themselves, and by their 
own natural merit have forced them- 
selves to the front. I have two mem- 
bers of provincial houses or Parlia- 
ment, several doctors, many clergymen 
of all denominations, barristers and so- 
licitors, and merchants in various colo- 
nies. But of course the vast majority 
are either agricultural laborers or farm- 
ers. The girls have married well.” 

Dr. Barnardo attributes his success 
in training the very worst specimens of 
humanity to the strong humanizjng 
effects of Christianity. Nothing else 
would have the permanent influence 
upon the children as the belief in God 
as their heavenly Father and the efficacy 
of prayer. This influence with nour- 
ishing food, right habits, and kind 
treatment, weigh in the balance toward 
moral betterment, and make a valu- 
able endorsement against the training 
of some parents who do not believe in 
teaching their children to pray to or to 
know or understand their divine Par- 
ent. It is not enough to raise children 
to be human animals, he thinks, they 
must have their divine rights culti- 
vated as well. 





The Knowledge Organization Bureau, England. 


The Knowledge Organization Bu- 
reau is a voluntary society for the or- 
ganization of knowledge in thought 
and action. It recognizes that such or- 
ganization is one of the greatest of 
contemporary needs; and the establish- 
ment of it is the society’s main object. 

The society will survey all the fields 
of knowledge and action of our time; 
and its method of presenting an anal- 
vsis and synthesis of these, and of giv- 
ing them that interrelation that is so 
much needed, will be based upon a 
conception of the individual—of a 
Theoretic Unit—in all his parts and 
functions, as the only efficient link be- 
tween them, and indeed, as their raison 
Vétre. 

This Theoretic Unit is divided into 
its main sections. These are: 


1. The Spiritual (Intellectual, Mor- 
al, Esthetic, Emotional). 

2. The Vital (for the individual, the 
vital organs and functions; for the so- 
cial body, economics, commerce, ete. ). 

3. The Physical (for the individual, 
the structural parts of the body; for 
the community or nation, army, navy, 
police, ete.). 

4. The Sexual. 

By such a classification society and 
the individual are brought into close 
relation with each other, and the socio- 
logical bearing of the thought and ac- 
tion of our time made clear. 

It may be added that the society is 
at present engaged upon an analysis of 
the large question of the unemployed, 
which will be valuable to Phrenologists. 
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The one serviceable, safe, certain, munerative, attainable quality in every study and pursuit is 


the quality of attention.—Cuarces Dickens. 


—— o————— 


GREETING. 


A welcome to the New Year 
Just standing at the door; 
It has so much to tell us 
We have not heard before. 


AN APPEAL TO MEDiCAL MEN. 
No, II. 


In last month’s JourNAL we pub- 
lished an editorial on the above subject 
and showed some of the use of Phrenol- 
ogy in diagnosing disease where every 
other means had failed. This month 
we wish to call the attention of our 
readers to a fact that has been brought 
before our notice through the medium 
of the “Evening Item,” Richmond, 
Ind. As the case deals with the char- 
acter of the patient operated upon we 
consider it appropriate to our present 
topic, and we submit below the facts 
of the case. 

The art of surgery has certainly 
been resorted to (and in many cases 
successfully so) in the hope of sav- 


Through all the many seasons, 
On bright or stormy days, 
May all it e’er discloses 
. Have light from Friendship’s rays. 
S. E. Baker. 


ing a Madison County boy from the 
life of a criminal. An operation was 
performed in September upon Henry 
Rosignal, the twelve-year-old son of 
highly respectable parents of Alex- 
andria. The lad’s parents consented 
to the operation, believing that by this 
the reputation of their 
would be saved. 

The lad was brought before Judge 
McClure charged with incorrigibility. 
Mrs. De Wiss, of the juvenile court, ac- 
companied him to White’s Institute, 


means son 


where the best surgeons connected with 
that institution consented to perform 
the operation. The lad is certainly 
more to be pitied than condemned, and 
is an obedient and truthful boy, but of 
late has developed a sort of mania for 
His thefts about 


stealing. the stores 
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and shops of Alexandria have amounted 
to a considerable sum of money which 
he spent in car rides or gave to other 
boys. 

It seems that when the boy was a 
babe of two years old he sustained a 
hard fall, alighting on his head. At 
the time apparently nothing devel- 
oped to indicate that he was seriously 
hurt. Later, however, it was noticed 
that the concussion caused by the jolt 
had been sufficient to press out the 
breast bone. It is now believed that a 
fracture of the skull was produced at 
the time of the fall which has never 
been remedied, and it was for the re- 
lief of the fracture that the surgeon’s 
knife was sought. 

The theory of the doctors is, that the 
fracture in the skull has caused a pres- 
sure on the lad’s brain, thus exciting 
the tendency to commit theft. The 
relief of that pressure, so the doctors 
believe, will change the boy’s disposi- 
tion in that respect and make an en- 
tirely new person of him. 

It is the first time in the history of 
Madison County that surgery has been 
resorted to in dealing with incorrigi- 
bles, and with probably one or two ex- 
ceptions, the first in the State. 

We venture to believe that this will 
prove the beginning of a very interest- 
ing era in brain surgery in Indiana. 
We shall watch for results in this and 
similar cases. 

Can any of our readers tell us what 
faculties were affected by the fall ? 


S aananiumiasliiinimainniens 
REVIEWS. 


“Mysteries of To-Day.” By Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin. This story was 
written from the study and research 
of many years, and is founded on 
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facts known to the writer in experi- 
ences which came unsought to one 
whose veracity is unquestioned and 
from the records of the Psychic So- 
ciety. 


The increasing interest in psychic 
research led the writer to issue the 
story by itself which some years ago 
was published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. It should be read to be ap- 
preciated, and as a New Year’s gift 
would be very appropriate. Price 25 
cents. To be obtained from Fowler & 
Wells Co. 


“Social Purity.” A Book for the 
Masses. By Charles Wesley Wad- 
dell. Published by the Blakely 
Printing Co. Price 25 cents. 


The subject that is considered in the 
pages of this book has to do with not 
only the present generation, but also 
the rising generation. His object is 
the elevation of public opinion regard- 
ing the question of personal purity and 
the maintenance of the same standard 
for men and women. ‘To those who 
understand the question the best, and 
who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the position held in regard to it, it is 
an all important topic that ought to 
stand foremost in all branches of soci- 
ety, demanding to be heard above all 
others of the present day. Why so? 
It is because there is at the present 
time an immoral tendency growing in 
society, and in the whole race, and this 
needs to be curbed. Unfortunately, 
children are allowed to educate their 
minds largely by or from the light, 
trashy literature of the day. There- 
fore they are brought in touch with 
harmful ideas concerning morality. 

There is not enough literature circu- 
lated on this question, and this little 
book should be heralded as a safeguard 
against the evils that have arisen, like 
the octopus, that has many branches 
from the main body. and stretches out 
its limbs in many directions. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


William Pinch, Cleveland, O.— 
Many thanks for your letter and an- 
swer to our query in September num- 
ber, concerning the little girl’s picture. 
The long upper lip means versatility 
of mind and concentration of thought 
when accompanied by personal inter- 
est. She will show persistency of char- 
acter, and will not let a thing drop 
without an effort. 

We are glad you are interested in 
the subject. Why do you not compete 
for the prize offered for the best arti- 
cle on “Is Phrenology an Aid to Pho- 
tography, and if so, How?” You 
should be able to give a satisfactory 
reason. 


E. C., New York City.—There are 
different reasons why persons have 
beauty of features, but mere beauty of 
face and outline does not always mean 
beauty of character. There are many 
things that should be chosen before 
beauty of face, but where we find the 
latter accompanied with or by a true 
nobility of character, then the result 
is a cause for admiration. We do not 
think that one rule can be set down as 
the cause of personal beauty, for there 
are so many reasons for it. We would 
like to see the subject discussed, and if 
you have ideas yourself you might like 
to forward them to us. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


No. 801.—R. H., 195.—The photo 
of this child indicates impressibility, 
as well as large imagination. He will 


construct his own fairy stories without 


the aid of Hans Christian Andersen. 
He will see pictures in the clouds, in 
the sunsets, and in the fire. He is a 
lad who will have ideas of his own for 
the working out of his plans. He is 
an idealist, and will some day engage in 
writing poetry, stories for children, etc. 

He is a very sagacious child, is con- 
stantly making comparisons and work- 
ing out designs. His analytical mind 
may lead him to the study of law, ar- 
gument, and debate; to public speaking 
and public life generally. He should 
be held back rather than pressed for- 
ward. 

No. 802.—D. E. V., Newark, N. J. 
—This gentleman must not expect to 
come to his full maturity right away, 
for he has a large brain, and as he 
grows older and matures he will find 
himself possessed of more ability than 
he appeared to possess at the com- 
mencement of his career. This remark 
is particularly applicable to him, and 
we trust that he will give himself 
every encouragement, not only to con- 
tinue in his business, but also to take 


up public speaking, and even prepare 
himself in literature. It would be well 
for him to study the latter through a 
correspondence course; he could then 
take his own time in working out his 
progress. 

He should be a good constructive 
engineer, for he will enjoy engaging 
in work where he can use his ingenuity. 
The trouble with him is that he has 
so many resources that he cannot carry 
them all to the extent of perfecting 
them. He had better, therefore, fol- 
low our advice and continue his pres- 
ent business while he is preparing him- 
self for a public work as a speaker or 
debater. 

No. 803.—A. C. K., Missouri.—You 
are able to store away more knowledge 
than you are able to explain or enlarge 
on. It is a trouble to you to talk in 
society, but you must try to do so, or 
you will be kept in the background and 
not appreciated for what you are. 
There is a great deal more to your 
character than what comes out on the 
surface, and consequently you will be 
in your element when you can work 
out things for yourself rather than 
where you have to appear well before 
others. 
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You have a good scientific type of 
mind, and would make an excellent 
surveyor or real estate agent, for you 
could buy up property with more than 
average sagacity. Your constructive 
power is also good, and in working out 
designs or plans you would do remark- 
ably well, especially if allowed to have 
your own way about things, or if you 
were your own master. 

You are quite firm and positive, and 
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when your mind is made up you do not 
often change it. 

You could succeed as a merchant, in 
the wholesale department better than 
sell goods behind a counter, and in an 
executive position you will feel more 
at home than in an indoor sedentary 
one. Therefore, in wholesale trading, 
importing, or as a surveyor or real 
estate agent you would succeed re- 
markably well. 


———__@—__—_———_- 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY, LONDON. 


Under the auspices of the above- 
named. society a Phrenological Con- 
ference was held on November 9th. 
An afternoon and evening meeting was 
arranged, and a large number of Lon- 
don and provincial members and 
friends attended. The speeches were 
up to their usual standard, and the 
practical demonstrations were particu- 
larly convincing. The latter were con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Millott Severn, 
President of the Society; Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, and Mr. T. Timson. 

Mr. A. Hubert spoke on “Phrenol- 
ogy a Necessity,” Mr. James Webb on 
“The Measurements of the Head,” Mr. 
C. Burton gave a blackboard address 
on “The Divisions of the Brain,” Mr. 
G. A. Dutton spoke on “Phrenology 
and the Love of the Truth,” Rev F. 
Simmons gave a metaphysical contri- 
bution, and Mr. J. P. Blackford and 
others made further remarks on Phre- 
nology. 


FIELD NOTES, ENGLAND. 


Mr. D. T. Elliott, of London, recent- 
ly visited Maidstone, Harpenden, II- 
ford, and New Southgate, and was well 
received, his lectures drawing large au- 
diences, and the public delineations 
being greatly appreciated. 

Mr. A. Dayes, F.F.P.IL., of Wool- 
wich, gave his popular lime-light lec- 


ture before a large audience at the 
People’s Hall, Woolwich, his descrip- 
tions of representative men as shown 
on the sheet were well applauded. This 
lecture attracted considerable atten- 
tion and was largely attended. The 
public delineations were well received, 
and the lecturer was heartily thanked 
for his services. 

Mr. John Asals, F.F.P.I., lectured 
in Walthamstown in November and 
was very successful. At the close of 
the lecture Mr. 8. E. Berry, a student 
of the institute, gave several public de- 
lineations with marked ability. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott visited Maidstone 
in November last and delivered his 
popular lecture on “The Use of Phre- 
nology.” 

At the Central Hall, Leicester, re- 
cently Mr. Timson delivered a lec- 
ture on Phrenology, and illustrated 
the same with lime-light views. He 
showed how Phrenologists mapped out 
the human brain, and said that a 
brain must not only be judged by its 
size, but by its quality also; that 
the brain of a human being possessed 
a higher substance of brain growth, 
and for this reason man was at least 
three stories higher than the animal 
mentally, morally, and socially. He 
stated that the Americans considered 
Phrenology so important that Phrenol- 
ogists were engaged as officials in their 
institutions of learning, so that they 
might select the proper course to be 
pursued in the future lives of pupils. 
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In English schools all children took 
the same course, and this method of 
training was unscientific, occasioned 
great waste of time and money, and 
spoiled many men in their life’s work. 
—Leicester Evening News. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The second meeting of the season 
was held in the hall of the above in- 
stitute on Tuesday, December 5th. 
The lecturer for the evening was the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, who spoke on 
“The Sphere of Phrenology.” 

The chair was taken by the vice- 
president, Miss Fowler. In introduc- 
ing the lecturer she said they were glad 
to be able to welcome him at the first 
lecture held in their own lecture room, 
as on the last occasion they had met at 
Miller’s Hotel. This evening Mr. 
Hyde was to give them an address on 
his popular subject, “The Sphere of 
Phrenology.” She felt that there was 
very little need, except on behalf of the 
strangers present, to say much con- 
cerning Mr. Hyde’s work, as he had 
been so long connected with the Insti- 
tute as a lecturer, and his writings, 
such as “Christ the Orator,” “A Natu- 
ral System of Elocution and Oratory,” 
and “The Study of Character” had 
been before the public for many years 
past. They were proud to recognize 
him as a man of deep thought, reflec- 
tion, and further, that he was so ear- 
nestly imbued with the importance of 
the science of Phrenology, for she was 
fully persuaded that his influence 
would have considerable weight with 
the learned professions in proving the 
usefulness of Phrenology. 

Mr. Hyde, on rising, said: 

“T place this science at the head of 
every other for its usefulness and im- 
portance. Archbishop Whately has 
given the science his endorsement by 
saying, ‘All moral and religious objec- 
tions against the doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy are utterly futile’; and Henry 
Ward Beecher, that universally recog- 
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nized genius of the pulpit, has said, ‘If 
I have had any success in bringing the 
truths of the Gospel to bear practically 
on the minds of men, any success in 
the vigorous application of truths to 
the wants of the human soul and where 
they are most needed, I owe it to the 
benefits which I have gained from this 
science, and I could not ask for the 
members of my family or the church 
any better preparation for religious in- 
doctrination than to put them in pos- 
session of such a practical knowledge 
of the human mind as is given by 
Phrenology.’? This was said at a time 
when Phrenology was in its compara- 
tive infancy. Had there been no Fow- 
ler & Wells Company there might 
have been no Institute which we rep- 
sent this evening.” 

Mr. Hyde gave a strong and power- 
ful address on the various avenues con- 
nected with the sphere of Phrenology, 
and we regret that space will not en- 
able us this month to give a full report 
of it. It was a grand appeal to those 
who did not know the full value of the 
science to look into it and study it for 
themselves. He covered a great deal 
of ground, and we trust and believe 
that he may be called upon to repeat 
it on many future occasions before 
large and influential audiences. 

At the close the vice-president said 
that it had seemed as though Spurz- 
heim himself had been with them, for 
Mr. Hyde had reminded her of the 
time when the great pioneer had lec- 
tured in Boston to a large concourse 
of medical men. While thanking Mr. 
Hyde for his lecture, she must not for- 
get that they had with them a pioneer 
from Philadelphia, namely, the Rev. 
Henry S. Clubb, who is president of 
the Vegetarian Society of America, the 
national organization of the cult. He 
has been a vegetarian longer, probably, 
than any other member of the society 
which he heads, for he has practised 
a strict vegetarianism for sixty-nine 
years, having adopted that dietary 
when only nine years old. During 
nearly the whole of that period he has 
abstained from the flesh of animals, 
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eating meat only when he could not get 
anything else, at the time of his service 
with the northern army in the Civil 
War. Mr. Clubb is the pastor of the 
Bible Christian Church, of Philadel- 
phia, the members of which are all 
vegetarians. He has presided over this 
church since 1876. She said that no 
doubt many present had read in last 
Sunday’s “Sun” an account of his re- 
cent Golden Wedding anniversary, 
which took place in his home at Phila- 
delphia. On this occasion his church 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Clubb with a 
purse containing fifty gold dollars. 
The house was decorated with flowers, 
and Mr. Clubb read a poem which he 
had written for the occasion, and a 
“Vegetarian Golden Wedding Song,” 
composed by Edward Metcalfe, was 
sung by all present. 

On rising to address the meeting, 
Mr. Clubb said he was glad to be pres- 
ent to hear such a profitable and ex- 
haustive speech on Phrenology, and he 
wanted to be recognized as an adherent 
to its principles. He recalled the time 
when he had heard Mr. L. N. Fowler 
speak on the subject many years ago. 

At the close of his speech the meet- 
ing was thrown open for discussion, 
several present taking part, among 
them Mr. C. Delancy Allen and Mr. 
B. Kline. After Mr. Hyde had replied 
to the remarks and questions present- 
ed, Miss Fowler examined two gentle- 
men, one was Mr. Henry Clubb, who 
showed the reflective type, and another 
gentleman who represented the per- 
ceptive, observing, and scientific form 
of head. 

Mr. Piercy announced that the next 
meeting would be held on January 9th, 
when Dr. Charles W. Banks would lec- 
ture on “Personal Hygiene.” Miss 
Fowler would commence her Wednes- 
day morning talks on January 3d, tak- 
ing up the subject of “Phrenology as 
an Aid to the Training of Children,” 
beginning with the subject, “Tempers, 
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How to Control Them.” He spoke of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the No- 
vember copy of which contained a 
sketch of the Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, 
and the December number which con- 
tained a sketch of the gentleman whom 
they had with them that evening, the 
Rev. Henry 8S. Clubb. 

The fourth meeting will be held on 
February 2d, when Mr. Benedict Lust 
will give a lecture on “The Kneipp 
Cure, or the New Claims of Naturop- 
athy.” 

Mr. Dudley Field Malone will give 
an appreciation of the character of 
Patrick Henry. 

Phrenological examinations will be 
given at the close. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS. 


Miss Fowler will begin her Wednes- 
day Morning Talks on January 3d at 
eleven o’clock. These are short inspi- 
rational meetings when the subject of 
Phrenology will be discussed in its vari- 
ous aspects. During January the sub- 
jects will be upon “The Tempers of 
Children, and How to Control Them,” 
“The Studies of Children, and How to 
Select Them,” “The Talents of Chil- 
dren, and How to Direct Them,” “The 
Recreations of Children, and How to 
Guide Them,” “The Habits of Chil- 
dren, and How to Govern Them.” 

Ladies and gentlemen are both in- 
vited to be present. A number of dis- 
tinguished ladies have promised to be 
guests of honor at these meetings. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The third meeting of the season in 
connection with the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on 
January 9th, when Dr. Banks, a spe- 
cialist on the question of health, will 
give an address on “Personal Hy- 
giene.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
on sages to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco, 
Cal.—This is an interesting Phreno- 
logical Monthly which contains bright 
short articles, and tells of what is going 
on in the western part of this great 
continent. Its editor is Professor Had- 
dock. 

“Phrenological Era”—published by 
Mr. M. Tope, Bowerston, O.—is tak- 
ing on more bulky proportions, and is 
adding to its importance every month. 
It recently contained an article on 
“The Teacher’s Guide-Star,” which 
showed how Phrenology is better than 
psychology or old-time metaphysics. 
Its editor has given considerable time 


All remittances should be made pay- 
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to the study of Phrenology, and has 
lectured on the subject before schools 
and institutions for many years. 

“Review of Reviews”’—New York.— 
This journal contains an immense 
amount of interesting news, and gen- 
erally has an up-to-date character 
sketch. It reviews the best current lit- 
erature; consequently keeps its readers 
well informed of what is taking place, 
as well as what is being thought in 
various sections of the giobe. 

“Business-Man’s Magazine and the 
Bookkeeper”—St. Louis, Mo.—This 
magazine is strengthening its reading 
matter every month. Its Christmas is- 
sue this year is a credit to it. The 
paper on which it is printed is fine to 
the touch, while its colored sections are 
printed upon the beautiful plate paper 
that adds to their picturesqueness and 
beauty. Its matter is made interest- 
ing, even if the subject is on the dryest 
question of accounts. It should have 
a wide circulation. 

“The Printer’s Ink”—New York.— 
This magazine contains a specimen of 
different types of print, as well as dif- 
ferent styles, which makes it interest- 
ing and valuable to publishers. 

“The Normal Instructor and Teach- 
ers’ World”—Dansville, N. Y.—Con- 
tains songs for the children and artis- 
tie copies for the primary department ; 
also hints and helps of many kinds. 
which can be utilized by teachers. 

“World’s Events”—Dansville, N. Y. 
—This monthly magazine contains an 
epitome of what is going on in various 
parts of the world, a little of college 
life, a little of the mechanical inven- 
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tions, a little about the war events, 
something upon the most recent litera- 
ture, and thus the reader is brought in 
touch with much that is educational. 
“The Literary Digest” for Decem- 
ber 9th contains a fine picture of 
England’s late premier, Arthur J. 
Balfour, and contains an article by 
Mr. Frank Fowler, N.A., on “The Les- 
son of Bougereau’s Failure”; also one 
by Dr. A. T. Still, the ‘Father of Os- 
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teopathy,” on “The Claims of Oste- 
opathy.” 

We have also received “Maxwell’s 
Talisman”; “Neuropath”; “Sugges- 
tion,” the new psychological magazine ; 
“The Nautilus” ; “The School Physiol- 
ogy Journal”; “Mind,” which has now 
been reduced to fifteen cents; 
“Health,” which has a very fine col- 
ored cover of a picture of two young 
people skating, among others. 


——___q— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Bright and Prosperous New Year to all our Readers. 


“All who love good health as well 
as good eating” will: find in “Hygienic 
Cookery” the way to cook foods without 
robbing them of their luscious flavors 
and rich juices by soaking, under- 
cooking and burning, with vain at- 
temps to compensate by adding butter, 
pepper, sugar, salt, and other season- 
ings. This book is divided into three 
divisions: “The Compromise,” “The 
Hygienic Dietary,” “The Reason Why.” 
Price, $2, postpaid. 

“Christ the Orator,” by Thomas A. 


Hyde, M.A., presents the expression or 
pattern of the truth, in that Christ 


. achieved the most wonderful event in 


history. “The organization of oratory 
as a continuous and abiding force for 
the development of character,” thus 
making the history of His life a com- 
pleteness not heretofore understood, 
presenting Christ in His most fascinat- 
ing character as a great orator and 
teacher.” Price, $1, postpaid. 


In conversation with a student re- 
cently on various text-books on Phre- 
nology, he said that “The Manual of 
Mental Science” had taught him what 
he did not know before, and he thought 
it was the most helpful book he had 
ever read on the subject of Phrenology, 
as it contained the glossary and the 
explanations of the action of the brain, 
which may be easily understood and 
comprehended. 200 pages; price, $1. 


Mrs. Shepherd, author of “True 
Manhood” and “For Girls,” has pro- 
vided two complete manuals for young 
men and ladies in their early life for 
the attainment of moral excellence, 
force of character, and purity. The 
clergy, college professors, and doctors 
encourage the publishers to advertise 
them, as they are the best books on the 
subject in America. The scientific in- 
struction is drawn from the ablest au- 
thorities, while it is devoid of technical 
terms and complicated descriptions. 
Parents having growing boys and girls 
should have a copy. Price, $1.25 and 
$1 each, postpaid. 


The “Standard-Union” of Brooklyn 
says of “Not in It,” by Anna Olcott 
Commelin: “It is of sincere purpose, 
of excellent ideals, and evidently writ- 
ten with the desire to inspire and de- 
velop a higher thought and life. To 
say that ‘Not in It’ is a book of mysti- 
cism and socialism might, perhaps, be 
taking it too seriously, but certainly its 
lines run into the debatable country in 
which those themes find the largest de- 
velopment.” Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


“The Better Way.” An appeal to 
men in behalf of Human Culture 
through a wiser parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, 25 cents. 


“Deep Breathing,” or Lung Gymnas- 
ties, as a means of promoting the art 
of song and of curing various diseases 
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of the throat and lungs. By Sophia 
M. A. Ciccolina. Price, cloth, 50c. 

Mrs. Commelin has written a book 
of “Poems,” the edition of which is ex- 
hausted, and her later one, “Of Such 
is the Kingdom,” received numerous 
press notices of great praise. The “Re- 
view of Reviews” mentions that “some 
of its sonnets and lyrics are of com- 
mendable quality.” The “New York 
Observer” stated that if the author had 
written nothing else but her lines about 
the children, she would deserve to be 
ranked with the poets, adding that it 
is a sweet and tender poem about them. 
Libraries would find this book a valu- 
able addition. Price, $1.50. 

“Human Nature,” by L. N. Fowler, 
10 cents, may be read with interest and 
profit by young and old. Never was 
the development of human nature so 
necessary as at the present time. 

“Tea and Coffee,” price, 25 cents; 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York. The 
inebriety is the very question which is 
before us. Tea and coffee, it is now 
believed, not only stimulate but pro- 
duce dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
disturbance of the heart, sudden death 
in many cases, and not the slightest 
good in any case. Health, the most 
natural of all attainable good, is easily 
lost through ignorance of the laws of 
nature. This work will aid and assist 
any one who has become addicted to 
tea and coffee drinking. 

“The Throat and the Voice.” Ed- 
ited by George Black, M.B. Price, 50 
cents. 

“Twos and Threes” and Other Sto- 
ries. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Tocology for Mothers.” A Medical 
Guide to the Care of Their Health and 
Management of Children. By Albert 
Westland, M.D. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Three Years and a Half in the 
Army”; or, History of the Second 
Colarados. By Mrs. Ellen Williams. 
180 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“The True Temperance Platform” ; 
or, An Exposition of the Fallacy of 
Alcoholic Medication; being the sub- 
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stance of addresses delivered in the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 
Square, and in Exeter Hall, London, 
during the session of the International 
Temperance Convention, September 2, 
3, and 4, 1862. Bv R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“Uterine Diseases and _ Displace- 
ments”; A Practical Treatise on the 
Various Diseases, Malpositions, and 
Structural Derangements of the Ute- 
rus and its Appendages. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Price, cloth, $2. 

“Work of Phrenology in Education,” 
with Addresses delivered before the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Oc- 
tober, 1900. Price, 10 cents. 

“Windows of Character,” and Other 
Studies in Science and Art. By Rev. 
Edward Payson Thwing, M.D., Ph.D. 
Price, paper, 50 cents. 

“Young Wife’s Advice Book”; A 
Guide for Mothers on Health and Self- 
Management. Edited by George Black, 
M.B. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

“Your Mesmerie Forces, and How to 
Develop Them” ; Giving Full and Com- 
prehensive Instructions How to Mes- 
merize. By Frank H. Randall. This 
book gives more real, practical instruc- 
tion than many of the expensive so- 
called “Courses of Instruction” adver- 
‘tised at $10. Crown 8vo. 150 pages. 
Price, $1. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenol- 
ogy.” A new book. Bright, attractive, 
interesting. Written in a clear and 
symmetrical style, at times rising to 
the plane of eloquence and melody. Is 
one of the best books for general read- 
ing. There is a brightness and life in 
the descriptions and illustrations rarely 
found in the literature relating to the 
subject. Some descriptions of the fac- 
ulties are unsurpassed. No more im- 
pressive and interesting manual can be 
named as an introductory book to the 
more careful study of the subject. 200 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

“Human Science,” or Phrenology; 
Its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Or- 
vans, Temperaments, Combinations, 
Conditions, Teachings, Philosophies, 
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etc., as applied to Health; its Value, 
Laws, Functions, Organs, Means, Pres- 
ervation, Restoration, etc., Mental Phi- 
losophy, Human and Self-Improve- 
ment, Civilization, Home, Country, 
Commerce, Rights, Duties, Ethics, etc. ; 
God, His Existence, Attributes, Laws, 
Worship, Natural Theology, etc.; Im- 
mortality, its Evidences, Conditions, 
Relations to Time, Rewards, Punish- 
ments, Sin, Faith, Prayer, etc.; Intel- 
lect, Memory, Juvenile and Self Edu- 
cation, Literature, Mental Discipline, 
the Senses, Sciences, Arts, Avocations, 
a Perfect Life, etc. One large volume, 
1,211 pages, containing 214 iilustra- 
tions. By O. S. Fowler. Price, $3. 

“Souls in Pawn”; A Story of New 
York Life. This is one of the best 
selling books ever written. Everybody 
wants this extraordinary story of New 
York life. It is one of the most thrill- 
ing, touching, and soul-enthralling 
books that ever came from the press. 
It is a new book, being out only a few 
months, and it is written by Margaret 
Blake Robinson, a woman who was for 
many years a newspaper reporter and 
who saw the seamy side of life, in slum, 
mission, and midnight dive, as well as 
the side where wealth and splendor are 
found. It has 308 pages. Bound in 
best English cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The New Model Manikin is the best 
yet published. It contains more than 
one hundred views of the human body. 
The figure is one-half life size, and in 
many of the special manikins, of which 
there are a large number, the parts are 
greatly magnified. It is very strong 
and durable, and colored true to nature. 
It is adapted for the school, office, or 
home study. Price, with comprehen- 
sive manual, $10 by express. 

“Sober and Temperate Life” is also 
off the press. We shall be pleased to 
receive orders for the same. Price, 50 
cents. 

“Phrenology in the Home.” Ten 
cents. The study of Phrenology in the 
home is one of vital importance. Where 
can it be better adapted than in the 
home, the center of the heart’s most 
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dearest treasures? Long before our 
birth this knowledge can exert an im- 
mense influence. The mother’s con- 
sciousness of that which is right, good, 
and true can give a wonderful impetus. 
A father’s love of home and sympathy 
and affection for the wife can bring 
kindly thought and tenderness to the 
mother, and such a satisfactory return 
as no investment of fortune has ever 
succeeded in doing. A hopeful feeling 
in the mind gives such a huoyancy and 
joyfulness of spirit that the bodily ef- 
fect is of the happiest description in 
the family circle. 


“The Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” 
A system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Designed as a 
guide to families and students, and a 
text-book for physicians. Two vol- 
umes in one. 966 pages, 461 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $4. 

This work treats the subject under 
eight distinct heads, embracing Out- 
lines of Anatomy, Physiology of the 
Human Body, Hygienic Agencies; and 
the Preservation of Health, Dietetics 
and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and 
Practice of Water-Treatment; Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, in- 
cluding the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of all known Diseases; 
Application of Hydropathy to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery. It contains 
a Glossary, Table of Contents, and com- 
plete index. In the general plan and 
arrangement of the work the wants 
and the necessities of the people have 
been kept steadily in view. While al- 
most every topic of interest in the 
departments of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics 
is briefly presented, those of practical 
utility are always put prominently for- 
ward. The theories and hypotheses 
upon which the popular drug practice 
is predicated are contraversed, and the 
why and wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated. 


“Looking Forward for Young Men.” 
Their Interest and Success. By Rev. 
G. S. Weever. Extra cloth. About 
200 pages. Price, $1. 
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$10 WORTH FOR $1.50. 


If we could offer you ten up-to-date books such 
Pe Z as here pictured at one-third off for any One 
————— 4 or $5.00 for the lot, you would gladly send us an 

Z 4 order; butythe real fact is that all the useful in- 
formation’which could be judiciously and properly 
included in such a Set of books has_ been com- 
pactly arranged in One Great Work of over 1200 
pages with over soo illustrations, including a series 
of Elegant Lithographic Plates, 18 in All, with 
80 fine color pictures of vital or other parts, in 
health and disease, so that it is the most modern, 
complete, interesting and useful book for the av- 
erage man and woman seeking health and hap- 
piness by knowledge that is of most worth. Of 
course it is a book ‘‘for Private and Considerate 
Reading” and it would hardly be permissible here, 
if we could take the space, to present in full its 
lye most attractive features for rightly inquisitive 

adult minds. All new and true; copyright, Ig0o. 

NOTE That we are NOT offering you ten separate volumes for $5.00, because 
——— we did not pad out our material in that expensive style, but we guar- 

antee our ONE well bound ‘‘ Home Cyclopedia of Medical, Social and 

Sexual Science” contains in its 1200 pages (500 words to the page) as much as ten ordinary 
books selling at $1.00 or more per copy, and if the price were $5.00 it would be “right,” but 
our ‘tasking price” is only $2.00, and to rush orders for a short time we now make this special, 
cut-rate coupon offer: z. e.. Send us <— oy tage: say $1.33, 
: and 17 cents to pay postage, that is $1.50 ALL, with coupon, 
3 OFF COUPON and we will post Dr. Foote’s New Home Cyclopedia, in ery 


Worth 67 Cents some clth binding, with the further proviso that if you say it is 
‘ : not all we claim, full money's worth, you may if you wish, re- 
Phr. J'l Jan. '06 turn it and get your money back. 


Mail With Order MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
129 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


"NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN.” — 


Price Reduced to $10.00. 
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HE New Model Anatomical Mani- 

kin is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of 
the body, each fully subdivided, prop- 
erly numbered and lettered, hinged to 
lay over each other and be opened or 
dissected, with a comprehensive manual 
which is much more than a mere key. 
It is lithographed in colors, on fine 
cloth-lined material, showing the adult 
human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of 
ample size for all class work. When 
not in use, folds and closes like a strong 
cloth-bound book and is eighteen inches 


ii square. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
= 24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 
Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur« 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


NE esc iin ii ccsisioctavvernisinwstctsncceviivensivenivecl 
Circumference Of Head .......cscccvseee secovees encccoresced inches 
From Root of Nose over Top-head....ccccsccsscsseseeeee 
From opening of Ears over Top-head.....cscesseese 





Height of Person....cecceessveveeeeee feet - 

General Weight with ordinary clothing..cc..ceccsceseeee dbs. 
Size Around Chest, Just under Ar mS..cccccccccceseeee inches 
Size Around the Watst......cc00000 CUB. PGB iss icsseseciene 


I OF Fy ev escnesconcccnnnssccsnessess 
COMPLOBIOR 000000000 00000c00s00000 


Extent of Education 





I I sii uicercietces toxeserniiesiansesvsaivonaceaunbante 
FT OBTBR . 00002000000s80ese0scescesvese Married or Single.....-s0s000 


Number of portraits sent ..ccceccccceceeeee which, with de 
scription, are to be returnec to 


POR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS, 


UNPOLISHED RICE 


THE STAPLE FOOD of the ORIENT 


A LECTURE BY 
REV. HENRY S. CLUBB 
20 cents, postpaid 








|For 20c. Stamps or Silver 


I will send YOU 5 late numbers of my 
monthly magazine 


HUMAN NATURE 


Each number TEACHES by PEN and PIC- 
TURE the art of reading character scientifically 
and by the simplest rules, or; 
we If you will remit the ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION of 50c. the above 5 copies shall be 
sent FREE, 


ALLEN HADDOCK 


Phrenologist and Physiognomist 
1020 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





Teaching Truth 
Serics 


By Dr. Mary Woop-A..en 











Teaching ‘Truth - .50 





Almost a Man - .50 
Almost a Woman - .50 
Child Confidence Rewarded .25 
Baby’s Record - 55 








FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., NEW YORK 
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A Talk With Boys 
About Themselves 


BY] 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


Epiror oF ‘‘ PAPERS ON HEALTH” 


WITH INTRODUCTION 
BY 
CANON THE Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON 
HEADMASTER OF ETON COLLEGE 


Subjects Treated 


Origin of Life; Puberty, its meaning 
and responsibilities; Evils of Self-Pollu- 
tion; Love and Marriage; Perfect Man- 
hood; Health and Strength. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


FowLer & WELLS COMPANY 





NEW YORK CITY 








Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is lhkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects ot 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 


The Wonder of Life 


A TALK WITH CHILDREN ABOUT 
SEX 


By MARY TUDOR POLE 


AUTHOR OF “FAIRIES” 


With an Introduction by 
LADY ISABEL MARGESSON 


This book is intended for young chil- 
dren of both sexes. It shows in simple 
language the analogy between the repro- 
ductive processes in plants and human 
beings. 


Price, 25 Cents Net 


Publishers 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate’ and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’? the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER &-WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


‘All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work, 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Nort Water Gar, Monror Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, | 


Correspondence solicited. } 
H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
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THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 





These are used for measuring heads in various ways, arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 


iven organ, also the width or length of the head. "Phone, 1661. For circulars address 
. ” ° C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 


























PRICE, $2.50 
H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 
CALVERT, KANSAS Phrenologist 
{j Learn Mina Ke — for Profit More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Aly CSE Secs Suite 1808-8 
t rt t lear i 
Z concise, oy Ginections and 126 State Street, Chicago 

full information teaching you to Send for Pamphlet 
do the feats of Mind Readers now 
before the public, and explicit —_—_——— 
directions for turning this know- — 














ledge to Profit. “Knowledye is Power” and Mind 
Reading is $$ making knowledge. 25c. postpaid. 7 
Agents wanted. Geo. L Williams & Co., Box-45. _ 


=< TDIXON'S O}= 








Grand Crossing Station, Chicago, U.S. A. 


- CHILDRE | FOR HIGH QUALITY 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


TE ETHI NG | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


%o has been used for —— 

Mrs. Winslow’s over FIFTY YEARS ‘ 
MILLIONS OF REE to F.A.M. A beau- 
Soothing Syrup 3 RS FOR | tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
RCHILDREN ae ones tren 
WHILE TEETHING WITH, Pearncr SUC- ooks and goods ht 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS rices. Regalia, Jewels, 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND 001 COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
<4 by druggists in every part of the 




















adges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware,of 
spurious Masonic books. <$ 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad 
wav, New York City. 
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_ Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


=a '" Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


Fs the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 














ComMON SCHOOL 
ELOC UTION 
ORATORY. ° 





328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1 00. 
> FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York ° 
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Science and 
Religion. 


BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 


GRADUATE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
CLASS OF 1886, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRICE - $1.50 
ABOUT 339 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 





BENJAMIN F Loomis 


SHOWING THE HARMONY OF THE SCIENCES, AND THEIR 
RELATION TOC RELIGION; OR THE RELATION OF 
MAN TO THE UNIVERSE. 


THE MACROCOSM AND THE MICROCOSM. 


SHOWING THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY AND 
ASTROLOGY, OR THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLANETS 
ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD AS EXPLAINED 
BY THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION; THE 
KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN; SPIRITUAL 
KNOWLEDGE; THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


“HOLY MATERNITY,” BY ESTELLA M. LOOMIS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SALVATION SCIENTIFICALLY CONSID- 
ERED. PHILOSOPHY OF SACRIFICE, TAURUS 
THE BULL, ETC. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street, New York. 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 


ever published. 





Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 





Fowler &» Wells Co. 
24 East 22d Street 


New York 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet. 





The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorte has its own Post-office. 








Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





is a magazine to 
E MAZD NAN — you Think. 
For Advanced 
Thinkers ~ Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have “aroused the 


World. 
Send fora sample copy and descriptive literature of his 
Work and become acquainted t 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘There is no portion of Colorado that gives 
greacer promise than the Sugar Loaf mining district, 
in Boulder county.”"—Denver Post. 

The Venitia Gold Mining Co. is located in 
this district, is a tunnel proposition, and under rapid 
course of development. 





Address Dr. H. Ae. MUMAW, Elkhart, Ind. 
for circulars and the ‘“ Switzerland Trail” 
Souvenir. 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As Manifest.d in Temperament and Extex 
nal Form. and especially in the 
Human Face Divine. 


By SAMUEL R. WELLS, 





800 pages, 1,000 illustrations, with frontispiece, por- 
trait of author. Heavy tinted paper, muslin; 
by mail, $3.00, 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, practical 
work, in which the subject is Systemized, Ex- 
plained, Illustrated and Applied. Physiognomy is 
here shown to be no mere speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of Character- 
Reading, based on the established truths of Physi- 
ology and Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, 
as well as the peculiarities of individuals. 

It is something to be made useful; to be prac 
ticed by everybody in all places, and made an effi- 
cient help in that noblest of all studies—Man. 
“Knowledge is power,” this is emphatically true 
of a knowledge of man—of human character. He 
who has it is “master of the situation; ** anybody 
who will may have it, and find it the “secret to 
success,” the road to the largest personal im. 
provement aud usefulness. Sent by mail, post- 
yaid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Nsw Yorg. 





UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 1oc ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked, 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon 8q., N. 
Write for information about the Straight Edge In- 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE, 25c. 


Big illustrated magazine—tells all reat California. 
Especially interesting to home seekers, One year 
trial, 25c. CALIFORNIA LIFE, San Jose, Cai. 








LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 

»hrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
io those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
tbove will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 

Publishers, 


Publishers, 
NEW YORE. London, E, ©. 
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DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD 


is recommended by the leading physicians of two 
continents because it has merit. 























It is a medicine applied as an ointment which is instantly 
taken up by the thousands of pores of the skin and its healing 
nutrient properties are readily absorbed by the underlying tissues, 

and FIRM, HEALTHY FLESH is thereby created, removing 

WRINKLES in a very Short time, and Cleansing the Skin from 
sallowness and all imperfections, such as pimples, freckles and sunburn. 

For developing the bust it is without an equal. 

No woman should be without a box of Dr. Charles Flesh Food on her 
dresser. Apply it night and morning, and the results will be a pleasure 
to herself and make her a delight to her family and friends. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular price of Dr. Charles Flesh Food is One Dollar a box 


but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we shall be pleased to send two (2) boxes 








for One Dollar to all who answer this advertisement. Package is enclosed in plain wrapper. 










Postage prepaid. 
FREE.— Write to-day for our book the «*Art of Massage,’’ it is illustrated with all 


the proper movements for massaging the face, neck and arms, and contains full directions 
for developing the bust. With this book we will also send a sample of Dr. Charles 
Flesh Food if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. 


Dr. Charles Co., °° "Wea°toak" 
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